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Editorial Comment 


THE USUAL and expected “sensation” to be sprung 
at the annual meeting of the American Association 
of School Administrators was 
launched this year by a small 
group of a dozen or so who la- 
beled themselves ‘‘Essentialists.” 
The technique followed was an imitation of that 
used by a similar group a few years ago when they 
seized the spotlight of publicity by labeling them- 
selves “‘Progressives.’” The implication was that 


WHAT ARE 
ESSENTIALS? 


all others are non-progressives, anti-progressives, 
reactionaries, conservatives or “WHAT have you.” 
The choice of a name is one that will, by impli- 
cation, brand all others as non-essentialists, anti- 
essentialists, visionaries, radicals, or ‘““what have 


YOU.” 

The Progressive coup worked almost too well. 
The techniques used to launch this movement were 
those in vogue in that era of unbridled enthusiasm 
for the new, the sensational, and the bizarre. The 
publicity ran away with the movement. Its sound 
and substantial elements were ignored while the 
fantastic, spectacular, and the marginal aspects 
were played upon by both the friends and the 
enemies of the movement. Finally, the public, un- 
able to separate the sound ideas from the chaff of 
sensationalism and plain ballyhoo, discredited the 
whole idea. The depression and the recession 
aided the retreat. 

Now come the “‘Essentialists” capitalizing again 
on the present wave of conservatism and public 
distrust of anything new in the way of social, po- 
litical, or economic policy and again putting mil- 
lions of teachers and thousands of school systems 
on the defensive against an implied charge that 
they all went “haywire” during the '20’s and 
“cheated” the American school child. The facts 
are that neither the teachers nor the schools ever 
went “progressive” in the sense implied by the 
“Essentialists’”—nor did the “Progressives” them- 
selves ever go progressive in any such sense. 
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The essence of true progressive education for 
its intelligent followers was never the neglect of 
the “essentials.” Progressive education embodied 
two essential ideas. One was the recognition of 
child growth needs and the satisfaction of those 
needs to the extent necessary to insure normal 
growth and development. The other was a for- 


-ward attack upon the problems of modern life 


whether they be problems of the individual or 
problems of society as a whole. 

No sane, intelligent progressive ever advocated 
any neglect of the “essentials” or the “funda- 
mentals.” There was a lunatic fringe of radicals 
who did so advocate, but the whole movement 
should not be condemned because of the unintelli- 
gent ballyhoo of its would-be friends or the gross 
misrepresentation of a sensation-seeking press. 

The “‘Essentialists’” know full well that these 
same factors will operate again and they have 
proceeded to capitalize them. They have chosen 
their name cleverly; they have stepped on the stage 
when the eyes of the nation are turned upon it. 
They have utilized the tabloid, sensation-seeking 
press as well as the “news” section of the reputable 
newspaper. They have, by insinuation, aroused the 
suspicion of the public with respect to teachers and 
schools that cannot possibly be even legitimately 
suspected of any of the controversial methods. 

They can possibly serve no good purpose by the 
procedures selected. The true “Progressives” will 
in no way be influenced by such inane chatges as 
those made. They have never neglected or advo- 
cated neglect of “essentials.” Millions of teachers 
will be suspected of doing what they have never 
done or even contemplated doing. They will stand 
in the public mind as persons who would “cheat” 
children. A more unfair or unjust accusation was 
never directed at a group so deserving of public 
faith and confidence. JOHN A. SEXSON. 

Reprinted by permission from the Pasadena School 
Review, March, 1938. 
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For MANY years, the members of Phi Delta Kappa 
have discussed in public and in private the need 
for greater emphasis upon 
CO-OPERATIVE the selection and guidance of 
LEADERSHIP worthy young men into the 
NECESSARY profession of teaching. In- 
dividual members of the pro- 
fession have given much attention to the problem, 
making it almost a hobby. As a result, there have 
been, no doubt, many young men guided into 
teaching and administration who, because of their 
careful selection and guidance, will rank high in 
professional circles in the years to come. 

These discussions have been carried on in the 
official family of Phi Delta Kappa intermittently 
for the past seventeen years, and perhaps longer. 
In THE Pot DELTA KAPPAN of November, 1921, 
President William S. Gray reported an analytical 
co-operative study entitled ‘‘Recruiting Capable 
Men for the Teaching Profession.” From time to 
time since, other articles of like nature have ap- 
peared and the reports of national officers to suc- 
cessive national councils have included suggestions 
for a handbook suitable as an aid in recruiting 
capable men for the profession. The National 
Council of 1921 considered the publication of such 
a handbook. It was discussed in the National 
Council of 1923 and again in the Council of 1925. 
But, at that time, Phi Delta Kappa did not have 
funds available to finance such a project. 

The National Survey of Phi Delta Kappa 
(1933) reported widespread interest in such a 
project as follows: ‘The principle of selection and 
guidance of exceptionally able young men toward 
the teaching profession has been sanctioned by an 
overwhelming majority of the members of Phi 
Delta Kappa participating in the survey study. In 
keeping with this approval, the committee recom- 
mends that the fraternity commit itself to a policy 
of aggressive action in support of the principle. 
Since the realization of adequate results involves 
the preparation of certain guidance materials not 
now available in suitable form, the committee 
recommends that a guidance booklet be prepared 
which will set forth the duties, responsibilities, 
and opportunities in the professional education 
field.” The Council of 1933 considered the above 
recommendations but did not adopt them. 

Not until the National Council of 1935, which 


met in St. Louis, was any definite action taken to 
carry out the wishes of the fraternity as expressed 
in the survey. At that time, and after extended dis- 
cussion of the possibilities for service and leader- 
ship in such an undertaking, the project was 
adopted and a working fund of $2,000 was author- 
ized for the use of the committee. 

The executive committee of Phi Delta Kappa 
felt a heavy responsibility in the selection of a 
committee for the project which had been adopted 
so whole-heartedly by the Council. At its meet- 
ing in St. Louis in February, 1936, the problem 
was studied from every possible angle. Edwin 
A. Lee, then superintendent of schools in San 
Francisco, was invited to participate in the dis- 
cussion. In the course of the discussion, he said, 
“My greatest problem as a superintendent of 
schools is to find promising young men for promo- 
tions to positions of responsibility.” He was im- 
mediately asked to become chairman of the guid- 
ance committee, a responsibility which he readily 
accepted. 

An outline of the guidance book was prepared 
by the committee and a writer was secured to pre- 
pare the manuscript. The completed manuscript 
was then presented to the National Council of 
1937 at Cincinnati and further plans for continu- 
ing the project were adopted by the Council. 

The book is addressed to a young man interested 
in education. It is written expressly for the use of 
high-school seniors and junior-college students. 
It will be interesting to those already engaged in 
teaching but it cannot serve its original purpose 
if it does not reach the young man for whom it was 
prepared. The time has come for the members of 
Phi Delta Kappa to see that the book has wide dis- 
tribution. They must see also that opportunities 
are provided for guidance conferences, sometimes 
in groups and perhaps more often with individuals 
who are chosen from among their fellows as prom- 
ising additions to the professional body. Chapters 
may plan special meetings to which high-school 
seniors are invited as guests and for whom a special 
program is provided. High-school principals may 
find it desirable to provide special assemblies for 
the presentation of the claims of the profession and 
the opportunities available in it. In short, co- 
operative leadership is necessary if the possibilities 
inherent in this guidance project are to be realized 
in full. P. M. C. 
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Some Perils of Leadership 


By EDWIN A. LEE 


HIs initiation banquet, from time immemorial, 

has been devoted to addresses upon the three 
cardinal objectives of Phi Delta Kappa—research, 
service, and leadership. This year the chairman has 
wisely decided to vary the program so as to have 
something new and has given me the privilege of 
talking on any subject I wish. Therefore, I am go- 
ing to talk on Leadership, specifically, ‘Some Perils 
of Leadership.” 

This talk will itself be evidence of one of the 
perils of leadership, for it has had insufficient 
preparation. Insufficient preparation is the first 
peril of leadership I call to your attention. A super- 
intendent is required to make many addresses. No 
superintendent I know ever undertakes one he can 
legitimately escape. Yet the calls are so frequent 
and the necessity for felicitous public relations such 
that every educational leader is constantly talking 
to a wide variety of audiences upon an even wider 
variety of subjects. So he faces the peril of insuf- 
ficient preparation, particularly for those occasions 
which he deems of minor importance. The trouble 
is that it is impossible to draw the line between a 
minor and a major occasion. One blends imper- 
ceptibly into the other. Whether minor or major, 
no man who aspires to true leadership dares allow 
himself to chatter even on the most unimportant 
occasion. One person present may change the en- 
tire significance of a meeting and what is said 
thereat. 

When it comes to decisions on matters of pol- 
icy or personnel, this peril of insufficient prepara- 
tion plagues a leader constantly. Promotions, de- 
motions, budgets, new buildings, annual reports— 
no matter what you name, all require adequate 
preparation for wise decisions. Yet how frequently 
decisions must be made without opportunity for 
anything approaching adequate preparation. 

There is peril, too, in the undue importance 
given to public statement by the superintendent. 
He literally dares not go off half-cocked, to use a 


* Originally given as an address at an initiation banquet 
of Phi Delta Kappa at the University of California while 
Dr. Lee was Superintendent of Schools, San Francisco. 
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* Edwin A. Lee is Director of National Occupa- 
tional Conference, 551 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, and on leave as Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of California. He is a 
graduate (1914) of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, where he also received 
the M.A. (1915) and the Ph.D. (1926) de- 
grees. He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa 
at the University of California. 


good Western expression, lest his words rise to 
confound him, undermine his leadership, and 
sometimes defeat his dearest professional desires. 

The peril just discussed is really part of a more 
disturbing one. We might call this peril “the lack 
of time for reflection.” If there is any leader who 
should have time for calm, serene contemplation of 
his problems, that leader is the superintendent of 
schools. He must ponder the purpose for which his 
work exists. He must possess a philosophy of edu- 
cation and of life which is being constantly en- 
riched by his daily experiences. One cannot con- 
template in a hurry. One cannot achieve a philos- 
ophy at a mile a minute tempo. Yet, day by day, 
week by week, everything will seem to be contriv- 
ing toward that end. What shall a man do then? 

No matter how busy, every superintendent who 
would truly lead must plan for periods of calm, 
serene reflection. My predecessor in San Francisco 
frequently drove his car West until he reached the 
Pacific Ocean and there, facing the boundless sea 
in the complete seclusion of his sedan he found 
time to do some uninterrupted thinking. I did the 
same with great profit to my soul. Not every man 
has an ocean, of course, but there are forests, or 
plains, or streams, or just a quiet room. The im- 
portant thing is to put time in the schedule. I know 
no other way to combat this peril. 

A second peril might be called the vulnerability 
of leadership. A superintendent is almost con- 
stantly on parade whether he struts or not. As such 
he is a target for anyone who wants to start shoot- 
ing. I go with a friend to a basketball game. As 
we pass to our seats someone whispers ‘“There goes 
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the Big Shot of the Schools.” My friend enjoys the 
radiation from a public figure. I am just a little 
tired of it. Can I never let my hair down? Not by 
one hairpin, for if I do, target practice begins. A 
child refuses to salute the Flag because his religion 
forbids. Immediately I am urged to make an ex- 
ample. I point out that expulsion will not create 
love of country, that compelling a salute of the 
hand that does not spring from the heart is a denial 
of all that patriotism should mean, and the shoot- 
ing begins! A proposition is presented which 
would compel teachers to take an oath of allegiance 
at the beginning of each term. I refuse to approve 
it and indicate I will fight it to the bitter end. For- 
tunately no one shoots, but many secretly oil their 
muskets. 

I know of but one way to combat this peril of 
vulnerability and that is to be invulnerable. It re- 
quires of every leader that he live a life, public and 
private, of incorruptible integrity. A superintend- 
ent cannot have an Achilles heel. Sooner or later, 
if he be vulnerable, a bullet will hit the mark and 
another leader will cease to lead. 

A third peril lies in the fact that no one can be a 
leader and a detail man at one and the same time. 
Therefore, it is necessary that a leader have sub- 
ordinates and assistants. These men and women 
literally act for and speak for the superintendent. 
It follows that a superintendent who really leads 
must start with a deal of faith in human beings and 
particularly those whom he selects to act for him. 
He must have faith in the loyalty, integrity, and 
fearlessness of those near him, else, literally, he can 
do nothing. And they must have faith in him. If 
either lets the other down something truly terrible 
to human relationships happens. Quite possibly 
this is the most dangerous of the perils confronting 
a leader. Every leader is one by the willing co- 
operation of subordinates who gladly hold up his 
hands and follow his lead for the glory of the cause. 
And many a leader falls because some co-worker 
was untrue or disloyal or self-seeking. Some, it is 
humiliating to say, fall ultimately because they 
climb on the bodies and spirits of those who serve 
them. They are the most traitorous of all. Yes, this 
peril is one of the worst. 

The next peril may seem contradictory to the one 
just described. It is the peril of isolation or loneli- 
ness. I doubt that any great leader escapes loneli- 
ness. He faces the subtle dilemma of being all 
things to all people and at the same time being not 


supremely anything to any one person. If he per- 
mits close friendships to grow up between himself 
and his co-workers, others not so favored become 
suspicious and jealous. If some one becomes close 
to him, others seeking personal favors try to get to 
the superintendent through the friend. A thousand 
variations could be played on this theme. They all 
lead to loneliness. It would almost seem that the 
price of leadership is few close friends and even 
those amongst the laymen of your community 
rather than your own staff. 

But the worst of all perils is the Jehovah com- 
plex. Teaching lends itself to the building up of a 
delusion of omnipotence just because maturity 
always knows more than youth, or thinks it does. 
The principal-pupil and the principal-teacher rela- 
tionship likewise works toward the same end. Is it 
any wonder then that the superintendent leader has 
constantly to guard against the Jehovah-complex 
peril? Everything and everybody with whom he 
deals massage his ego until he is almost persuaded 
that he is indeed a superman. 

I have seen men and I have seen women occupy- 
ing positions of leadership whose every action 
belied their right to such eminence. They treated 
pupils as dust under their feet. They treated par- 
ents as necessary biologically but unimportant 
otherwise to the education of children. They 
treated teachers under them as slaves. Only to their 
superiors were they consistently decent and some I 
have known who admitted no superiors. They all 
were suffering from the Jehovah complex. I 
frankly don’t know what to do with such persons, 
once they have become persuaded of their God- 
like attributes, except to wait for One mightier than 
they to give them their reward, whatever it may be. 

But this peril, insidious as it can be in creeping 
up on a leader, may be prevented if a man is aware 
of its danger and will exercise at least two sides of 
his personality. The first is to cultivate a sense of 
humor. The leader who can laugh at himself is not 
often bothered with the Jehovah complex. He 
knows himself too well. There are too many funny 
things about himself for the idea of wearing a halo 
to enter his mind, unless perchance he thinks what 
a funny hat it would make. He knows that, if 
through some freak of circumstance he were sud- 
denly to be removed forever from the scene of his 
labors, the schools would continue to educate. The 
flags would be at half-staff for a day or two, a half- 
holiday conceivably might be declared, bringing 
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SOME PERILS OF LEADERSHIP 


unexpected happiness rather than sorrow to many 
a school child and perhaps not a few teachers. And 
in a few days it would cease to be apparent that he 
had gone. Let me tell you a secret. This is the real 
reason superintendents rarely take long vacations. 
So cultivate your sense of humor, if you have one. 
If you haven’t one, don’t try to be a leader, for you 
will either be ineffective, or you'll be that most 
dangerous of all leaders, a humorless man with 
power, and you'll puff out your eyes and cheeks 
when you speak or you'll wear a Charley Chaplin 
mustache—and be followed by fools. 

The second side to polish is humility. Indeed, 
it is hard to imagine a leader who can laugh at him- 
self who is not also humble. No truly great man is 
without humility. Read biography for the proof of 
it, in fact, read biography for most clues to real 
greatness. I have just finished reading the story of 
the life of one of the great engineers of our time. 
This man had located and constructed railways 
throughout North America, and later was vice- 
president and president of important railroads; he 
was Chief Engineer of the Panama Canal; he ad- 
vised the Spanish government respecting new lines 
of railways; he became president of the Interallied 
Technical Board which supervised all railroads in 
Siberia and Manchuria from 1918 until late in 
1922; he probably has been awarded as many hon- 
orary degrees and has been decorated by as many 
foreign nations as any American. Truly here was a 
great man, a great leader. His name was John F. 
Stevens. 

The Great Northern Railroad in 1925 erected a 
monument to John F. Stevens in commemoration 
of his discovery of Maria’s Pass, one of the thrilling 
episodes of this engineer’s life. Present were digni- 
taries of government and business and his own pro- 
fession of engineering. After all had spoken of his 
accomplishments and his rich life Mr. Stevens 
spoke. I choose two sentences from his response. 

“Whether the problems which confronted me 
through life were great or small, I have always tried 
to the extent of my ability to give them the best I 
had in the shop.” No man can do more than that— 
how few always do it. 

“T thank the friends, one and all, who have hon- 
ored me by their presence on this occasion, for 


Note: The references to John F. Stevens were quoted 
from The Blazed Trail of the Old Frontier, by Agnes C. Laut, 
published by Robert M. McBride and Company in 1926. 
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never in my wildest dreams have I ever looked for- 
ward to such a distinction.”” A humble leader. 

And so it is with all true leaders. Without hu- 
mility the balance wavers. He who would guard 
against the Jehovah complex will do well never to 
forget that humility is required of him. 

So I charge you, that you ponder the perils of 
leadership, and pondering, build up within your- 
selves the wisdom which transmutes peril into 
power. The world has need of such leaders. 


Definition of a Profession 


“The peculiar characteristics of a profession as dis- 
tinguished from other occupations, I take to be these: 

“First, a profession is an occupation for which the 
necessary preliminary training is intellectual in char- 
acter, involving knowledge and to some extent learn- 
ing, as distinguished from mere skill ; 

“Second, it is an occupation which is pursued largely 
for others and not merely for one’s self ; 

“Third, it is an occupation in which the amount 
of financial returns is not the accepted measure of 
success.” Louis D. BRANDEIS. 


The School Teacher’s Creed 


I believe in boys and girls; the men and women of 
a great tomorrow, that whatsoever the boy soweth the 
man shall reap. I believe in the curse of ignorance, in 
the efficacy of schools, in the dignity of teaching, and 
in the joy of serving others. I believe in wisdom as 
revealed in human lives as well as in the pages of the 
printed books; in lessons taught not so much by pre- 
cept as by example; in ability to work with the hands 
as well as to think with the head; in everything that 
makes life large and lovely. I believe in beauty in the 
schoolroom, in the home, in the daily life, and in 
out of doors. I believe in laughter, in love, in faith, 
in all ideals and distant hopes that lure us on. I believe 
that every hour of every day we receive a just reward 
for all we are and do. I believe in the present and its 
opportunities, in the future and its promises, and in 
the divine joy of living——Edwin Osgood Grover, in 
North Carolina Public School Bulletin, March, 1938. 


In the language of William F. Russell, “Judging by 
the standards of education, there are four kinds of 
government. There are the ignorant leading the igrio- 
rant. This is tyranny. There are the ignorant leading 
the wise. This is a prelude to revolution. There are 
the wise leading the ignorant. This is dictatorship, or 
possibly a benevolent autocracy. There are the wise 
leading the wise. This is ideal democracy.” 





The School Board Member’s Creed 


As a Member of the School Board 
will listen. 
will recognize the integrity of my predecessors and 
associates and the merit of their work. 
will be motivated only by a desire to serve the chil- 
dren of my community. 
will recognize that it is my responsibility together 
with that of my fellow board members to see that the 
schools are properly run—not to run them myself. 
will work through the administrative employes of 
the board—not over or around them. 
will recognize that school business may be legally 

transacted only in open meeting legally called. 

will not ‘‘play politics’! 
will attempt to inform myself on the proper duties 
and functions of a school board member. 


In Performing the Proper Functions of a School 

Board Member 

I will deal in terms of general educational policies. 

I will function, in meeting the legal responsibility that 
is mine, as a part of a legislative, policy forming 
body—not as an administrative officer. 
will consider myself a trustee of public education and 
will attempt to protect and conserve it. 


In Maintaining Desirable Relations With Other 

Members of the Board 

I will respect the opinions of others. 

I will recognize that authority rests with the board in 
legal session—not in individual members of the 
board. 
will make no disparaging remarks in or out of meet- 
ing about other members of the board or their 
opinions. 
will recognize that to promise in advance of a meet- 
ing how I will vote on any proposition which is to be 
considered is to close my mind and agree not to think 
through other facts and points of view which may be 
presented in the meeting. 
will make decisions in board meeting only after all 
sides of the question have been presented. 
will discourage the use of standing committees and 
insist that all members of the board participate fully 
in board action—delegating detail matters to admin- 
istrative employes. 
will insist that special committees be appointed to 
serve only in an investigating and advisory capacity. 
will consider unethical and will thus avoid “star 
chamber” or “secret” sessions of board members 
held without presence of the school administration. 


In Meeting My Responsibility to My Community 


I will attempt to appraise fairly both the present and 
the future educational needs of the community. 

I will attempt to procure adequate financial support 
for the schools. 

I will interpret to the schools as best I can the needs 
and attitudes of the community. 
will consider it an important responsibility of the 
board to interpret the aims and methods of the 
schools and the materials used in them to the com- 
munity. 
will insist that business transactions of the school dis- 
trict be on an ethical, open, and above-board basis. 
will not buy for personal use at “school” prices. 
will not consider a position on the school board as a 
“stepping stone”’ to political power. 


In Working With the Superintendent of Schools 
and His Staff 


I will hold the superintendent of schools responsible 
for the administration of the schools. 

I will give the superintendent of schools authority 
commensurate with his responsibility. 

I will expect the schools to be administered by the best 
trained technical and professional people available. 
will elect employes only on the recommendation of 
the superintendent. 
will participate in board legislation only after con- 
sidering the recommendation of the superintendent 
and only after he has furnished complete informa- 
tion supporting his recommendation. 
will expect the superintendent of schools to keep the 
board of education adequately informed at all times 
through both oral and written reports. 
will expect to spend more time in board meetings on 
educational programs and procedures than on busi- 
ness detail. 
will give the superintendent of schools friendly 
counsel and advice. 
will refer all complaints to the proper administrative 
officer or insist that they be presented in writing to 
the board as a whole. 
will present any personal criticisms of employes to 
the superintendent. 
will provide adequate safeguards around the super- 
intendent and other personnel so they may perform 
their proper functions on a professional basis. 


An epitome of the statements of representative school 
board members and superintendents in California by the 
courtesy of Epsilon Field Chapter, Phi Delta Kappa. 
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Teaching: A Man’s Job 


This article was prepared under the direction of 
a special committee of Phi Delta Kappa composed 
of the following members: S. A. Hamrin, As- 
sociate Professor of Education, Northwestern 
University; Franklin J. Keller, President of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association; Joy E. 
Morgan, Editor of The Journal of the National 
Education Association; Fred C. Smith, Dean, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee; John F. Wellemeyer, Prin- 
cipal of Wyandotte High School, Kansas City, 
Kans.; Paul M. Cook, Editor of THE PH DELTA 
KaPPAN; and Edwin A. Lee (chairman), Director 
of National Occupational Conference, Professor of 
Education (on leave) in University of California, 
and Superintendent of Schools in San Francisco 
1933-36. Samuel Spiegler, a graduate of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and a member of 
Phi Delta Kappa there, prepared the manuscript. 

Phi Delta Kappa, as an organization, responded 
to the obvious possibilities for service and leader- 
ship offered in the selection and guidance of 
worthy young men into the profession of teaching 
a little more than two years ago. The National 
Council considered the undertaking at that time 
and set up a special committee to develop the 
project. An adequate budget was provided and a 
chairman was chosen who was known to have a 
special interest in the work contemplated for the 
committee. 

This is the first concrete achievement of the com- 
mittee. The next step will be the publication of 
“Teaching: A Man’s Job” in small-book form 
for distribution at minimum cost. The most vital 
contribution will consist of the proper placement 
of thousands of the books and the personal efforts 
of those in positions of leadership to assist young 
men who are, or who may become, interested in 
teaching as a career. At this point, the project 
will require the co-operation of Phi Delta Kappans 
and guidance workers generally. 

The books will be ready for distribution before 
the opening of school in the fall. They will be 
sold on a non-profit basis, paper bound, at ten 
cents per copy on order of fifty or more copies, and 
at fifteen cents per copy for smaller orders. Books 
in excellent cloth binding will sell at twenty-five 
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and forty cents per copy. All prices include pre- 
paid shipping charges. 

The editors desire the help of frank criticisms by 
those who read “Teaching: A Man’s Job” so that 
the book in final form may represent the best co- 
operative effort of Phi Delta Kappa. P.M. C. 


To A YOUNG MAN INTERESTED IN EDUCATION 
(Foreword of book) 


HIS book has been written for young men. It 

has been written consciously to interest the best 
of them in what some of us believe to be the 
greatest profession to which a man can devote his 
life. It is sponsored by Phi Delta Kappa, a pro- 
fessional and fraternal association of men in edu- 
cation, which has enrolled more than 23,000 men 
who so believe. 

The volume is not written down to the so-called 
average high-school or junior-college boy. It is 
pointed toward the best all-around students of the 
graduating classes of our best high schools. It as- 
sumes the ability to read intelligently and to think 
clearly concerning that which is read. Quite likely 
the book has been placed in your hand by one of 
your favorite men teachers. If so, it will mean that 
someone who loves teaching well enough to want 
to do it all his life thinks you too are the kind of 
man who ought to choose teaching as a life career. 
Read the book. Talk it over with a friend. Talk 
it over with your father and mother. And, if you 
are interested enough to invest your life in the 
profession which changes immaturity to maturity, 
ignorance to knowledge, a boy to a man, then pre- 
pare yourself for your high calling. 

The book will tell you in a brief space that which 
you ought to know before trying to make up your 
mind about teaching. Make no mistake about it, 
teaching is a man’s job, one that will take all you 
can give of intellect, strength, enthusiasm, per- 
sonality. It will richly reward you if you are more 
interested in things of the mind and spirit than you 
are in money and things material. And if you are 
not it will be better for you and better for the pro- 
fession of teaching that you seek elsewhere for a 
life’s vocation. Epwin A. LEE. 
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I 
Is Teaching a Man’s Job? 


In front of army recruiting offices in many parts 
of the country stand large iron frames bearing 
brightly printed placards on which is inscribed a 
simple but forceful message: “The United States 
Army Needs Men.” Perhaps, it would not be in- 
appropriate for the schools to display similar signs 
outside their doors: ‘American Education Needs 
Men.” To do so would emphasize a fact little 
recognized by the public, and by young men mak- 
ing choice of careers. 

It is true, of course, that the United States Army 
turns away many applicants for enlistment in spite 
of the fact that it needs men. And it is equally true 
that many men try to enter the teaching field who 
are, for various reasons, unacceptable. The men 
needed by the United States Army are of certain 
stature, certain degree of physical hardihood, and 
have certain qualifications in other regards. The 
men needed by American education are likewise 
possessed of certain abilities and attitudes, and 
have acquired a certain degree of proficiency in 
their preparation for professional work. Those 
who do not meet these standards will fail to qualify 
as acceptable workers in American education. 

For many years, most of the teachers of Ameri- 
can schools have been women. It is to be hoped 
that many women will be among the distinguished 
teachers of the future. If, therefore, women have 
the ability to teach and if other women are prepar- 
ing themselves to become the teachers of the fu- 
ture, why does American education need men? It 
cannot be denied, for example, that under con- 
temporary conditions men are much more likely 
to follow professional careers than are women. 
The young man embarking upon a vocation in early 
maturity looks forward to continual growth and 
advancement in that vocation. His work, if he 
finds it congenial, stimulating, and satisfying, is 
the central interest of his life. He depends upon 
it for economic competence, derives from it many 
personal gratifications, and founds his future plans 
and aspirations upon it. Marriage, parenthood, the 
growth of responsibility which comes with time 
and circumstance, serve only to confirm him in his 
devotion to his work and his desire to excel in it. 
It is no reflection upon women, either individually 
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or as a sex, that our forms of social organization 
do not encourage this kind of devotion to a career 
on their part. But it is a matter of the most pro- 
found importance for education that men are likely, 
in the great majority of cases, to bring to their work 
a more professional attitude and a more potent 
desire to secure professional recognition and ad- 
vancement than women usually bring to it. 

For teaching is a profession in the highest sense. 
It requires perpetual study, constant familiarity 
with new developments, alertness to changing con- 
ditions, and above all a firm and earnest conviction 
that it is an important and serious work, in which 
the individual worker is less a seeker after personal 
gain or glory than a participant in an organized 
movement toward the betterment of society and 
of those who comprise it. The purposes of such a 
profession are best served by those who are pre- 
pared to dedicate themselves unreservedly, and to 
remain faithful to it throughout their lives. It is 
simply a fact that in contemporary circumstances 
men can be expected to so dedicate themselves to 
a career much more generally than women. 

The fact that women so far outnumber men in 
the teaching profession raises a question of funda- 
mental significance. Learning is not a purely in- 
tellectual process. The personality of the learner 
is involved in every learning situation; and this is 
most markedly true of the classroom. Here, where 
teaching is done, the minds of teachers and pupils 
meet. The minds of teachers inevitably exert their 
influences on the minds of children. Many things 
which are not in the textbooks or in the courses of 
study are taught—whether deliberately or not— 
and learned—whether consciously or not. No 
teacher can divorce teaching from personality. 
The learner, being the more susceptible to sugges- 
tion is the more likely to be changed by the con- 
tacts between himself and the teacher. This is, in 
fact, the whole process of education in its essential 
outlines. The nature of the influences which flow 
from teacher to pupil are therefore of the first im- 
portance. It may be questioned whether the ex- 
posure of children in our schools to the influence 
of women, almost exclusively, ensures the best 
balance in educational outcomes. 

Again, it is not meant to infer that men are 
superior teachers, or that there is some nobility in 
the masculine spirit not possessed equally by the 
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feminine, which ought to be transmitted to the 
young. It is simply intended to show the need for 
some balance as between the sexes, in the influences 
to which school children are exposed. 

Education needs men, also, because it is an 
elaborately organized enterprise with many posi- 
tions of grave responsibility and authority. Only 
individuals of long experience in varied phases of 
educational work, augmented by close study and 
broad knowledge of its problems, can be deemed 
capable of holding such positions. Here, again, 
the consideration that men are much more likely 
to look upon education as a career carries large 
weight. Most of the administrative positions in 
American education are now held by men. It is 
almost entirely among men that candidates of 
enough experience and ability are to be found for 
such positions. No superintendent of schools 
would choose to appoint a principal, man or 
woman, whom he had any reason to suppose would 
plan or hope to leave the school system as soon as 
an opportunity was offered. Among women teach- 
ers, such plans and hopes are more common than 
among men. Doubtless, this tendency for many 
women to leave the profession early works hard- 
ships upon others who are definitely committed 
to a career in the teaching profession. Right or 
wrong, opportunities for promotion are much more 
frequently open to men than to women. 

The whole problem raised by the fact that 
women outnumber men in the profession is pecul- 
iarly American. In other parts of the world, the 
tendency is for men to outnumber women in the 
profession. Recent recognition of women’s equal- 
ity with men has created some trend toward the 
more extensive entrance of women, but teaching 
is still a man’s job in most of the countries of 
Europe. In all the great civilizations of antiquity, 
the teachers were men. The influences which re- 
sulted in the present distribution of the sexes 
among American teachers were economic and so- 
cial rather than educational. It was really through 
a kind of accident of American development that 
women in such large numbers became teachers. 
There is not space to trace these influences here, 
but it does seem appropriate to remark that there 
is nothing in the genius of American education 
which makes it imperative that teaching be so 
largely conducted by women. 
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Men have an unusual opportunity to participate 
in the development of a recognized and esteemed 
profession of teaching in America. A profession 
is characterized fully as much by the individuals 
who practice it as by the body of scientific knowl- 
edge and procedure which constitutes its subject 
matter. If teaching has failed to achieve equal 
rank with medicine and law among the profes- 
sions, perhaps the reason is to be sought among 
teachers. Young women with no particular pro- 
fessional purposes, entering upon teaching as a 
temporary occupation between school and mar- 
riage, or between school and any other ultimate 
career, do not contribute to the professionalization 
of teaching. It is equally true, of course, that men 
who use teaching as ‘‘stop-gap” employment de- 
tract from the professional status of the occupa- 
tion. But men who come to teaching with a de- 
termination to succeed in teaching, who look upon 
teaching as a professional career, worthy of their 
lifelong study and practice, do much to elevate 
teaching to the status of a true profession. Ameri- 
can education needs men for many reasons, but 
the most important among them are those which 
have been discussed. The greater tendency of men 
to look upon their work as a life career promises 
individual growth and consequently better teach- 
ing. The impressionable minds of children would 
be benefited by an equalization of the feminine 
and masculine influences to which they are ex- 
posed. Administration would profit from the serv- 
ices of experienced and broadly informed officers 
drawn from the persons who had made education 
their life work. The status of the entire profes- 
sion would be enhanced in the public esteem as 
its practitioners came more and more to consist of 
those with professional outlook and aspirations. 

What of it? What if the teaching profession 
does need men? Is that in itself any reason why 
I should become a teacher? Why should I not enter 
one of many other fields rather than teaching? 
Something was said, too, about qualifications. 
How do I know whether I have the ability, atti- 
tudes and interests needed for teaching? Even if 
I have these, how do I know whether I would like 
the work? It is good to know that I will be wel- 
come ‘in the profession if I can meet its require- 
ments, but I am interested in knowing what it has 
to offer me. How much am I likely to earn? What 
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opportunities for advancement does teaching hold? 
I want to know something about the nature of the 
work and about the conditions under which the 

work is done. In short, there are many things I 
want to know about teaching before I decide 
whether or not I want to embark on a long period 
of preparation for a lifetime career as a teacher. 

He who raises these questions is right in de- 
manding that they be answered in detail. The 
following pages represent an earnest effort to 
do so. A résumé of the important functions of the 
teacher, a brief appraisal of the teacher’s work, 

a sketch of the American school system, an analysis 
of the essential qualities of teaching, a statement 
of the preparation needed for teaching and a 
candid presentation of the rewards, both tangible 
and intangible, which teaching offers, will be set 
forth. 

- No motive, other than that of providing a short, 
descriptive introduction to teaching as a vocation, 
entered into the preparation of this little book, 
unless it was the hope that young men of intelli- 
gence, vision and real ability could be encouraged 
by it to give serious consideration to teaching as 
a career. Young men choosing a career should 
recognize the potentialities of and the opportuni- 
ties in the teaching profession. In the obligations 
it places upon its practitioners, in the powers for 
accomplishments it affords, in the claims it makes 
upon the talents and the energies of those who 
labor in it, teaching is a profession worthy of rank 
with any. It is a task worthy of the best that is in 
any man. It is a man’s job. 


II 
The Teacher’s Unique Role in a 


Democracy 


A great monarch once summarized his concep- 
tion of the nature of the state in four terse syllables. 
He was Louis XIV of France. His pithy defini- 
tion, L’etat, c’est moi—I am the State, embraced 
the whole philosophy of the despotism of which 
he was the agent and the symbol. What did it 
matter that millions of French peasants and work- 
men lived in ignorance and poverty and were held 
in feudal bondage under an oppressive system of 
peonage and taxation? The State, a gorgeous, 
extravagantly elegant repository of all political 


power represented by the monarch—that was pre- 
served. 

Louis died, and his state lived on only until a 
rush of democratic ideas swept from its path every- 
thing that represented despotism. In recent years, 
however, new manifestations of the despot have 
appeared. They bear new names: Der Fuehrer, Il 
Duce, Pasha, Generalissimo. They incorporate in 
themselves those privileges and powers that char- 
acterize despotic rule. 

In such political philosophies, the implications 
for education are all too clear; and even if they 
were not, they have been abundantly illustrated 
in actual practice. The function of education 
under such regimes is single and unequivocal. 
It must support and strengthen the status quo. 
To this end, the schools must produce citizens 
who think, feel, and act in accordance with aims 
and purposes which are determined by the state, 
and which must be accepted without question. 
Since discussion serves no purpose other than that 
of providing opportunities for the creation of dif- 
ferences in points of view, which may be foreign 
to the interests of the State, discussion is prohibited. 
Education, in a word, becomes the tool of the State 
—the party in power. 

In a democracy, such a program would be both 
inappropriate and contrary to the requirements of 
the political, social, and the economic organization. 
Especially in such a democracy as the United 
States of America today, characterized as it is by 
great physical size, intense industrial development, 
and constant unpredictable change, such an edu- 
cational program would serve only to prevent 
progress and to destroy the basic principles of gov- 
ernment. For this reason, the teacher in a de- 
mocracy has unique and stimulating functions and 
opportunities. That this may be clear, the special 
attributes of such a democracy, and the special pur- 
poses to be served by its educational system will be 
examined. 

As a political philosophy, democracy is based 
upon the proposition that the people constitute 
the state, the ultimate sovereignty. Since the will 
of the people must have some convenient means 
of expression and some practical agency of en- 
forcement, governments are set up. But these 
governments belong to the people—are of the 
people. They have no inherent authorities or 
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powers, but only those which are conferred by 
mutual agreement of the people. For the people, 
collectively, are sovereign. The people may give 
powers to government or take them away, they may 
create a weak government or a strong one, they 
may, theoretically, destroy one form of govern- 
ment and establish another in its place. 

When communities were small and largely self- 
contained, as in the early days of our own history, 
democracy functioned directly. The people actu- 
ally came together in meetings to discuss their com- 
mon problems and to agree upon laws for their 
common government. Each individual had an op- 
portunity in such meetings to express his views 
and to study and weigh the opinions of others. All 
were familiar with the issues facing the community. 
The laws that were enacted bore the direct ap- 
proval of a majority of the members of the com- 
munity. While differences of opinion were not 
unusual, the larger aims of the social group were 
matters of common agreement. 

With the growing complexity and interdepend- 
ence of such communities, and especially upon 
their absorption into larger political units such as 
states and the union of states, direct participation 
in government became physically impossible. Ac- 
cordingly, a system of representation was agreed 
upon, whereby each of the communities selected 
from among its number one or more individuals to 
represent its interests and its views in the discussion 
of issues and the making of laws. These elected 
representatives were authorized to speak and to act 
for the constituents by whom they had been chosen. 
The constituents themselves, having delegated their 
rights as individuals in the legislative functions 
to these elected representatives, thereafter relied 
upon them to act as their spokesmen and relin- 
quished their rights to participate personally in 
government. The individual was not, however, 
relieved of any of his responsibilities, for he re- 
mained a part of that ultimate authority, the peo- 
ple. He still participated in government, though 
not directly, but through his representatives. 

Thus the political aspects of democracy place 
a large burden of responsibility upon the common 
citizen, a much greater burden than that imposed 
upon him by any other form of political organiza- 
tion. For democracy in its basic implications calls 
for an electorate widely informed, alert to its own 
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needs and aspirations, discriminating in its choice 
of leaders, deliberative in its judgment of issues, 
swiyed by reason rather than by prejudice and 
demagoguery—in short, an electorate with social 
intelligence. Given such an intelligent, informed, 
actively interested citizenry acting rationally under 
the advice and guidance of wise and open-minded 
leaders of its own choosing, a democratic govern- 
ment will function properly in the best interest of 
its citizens. If they, on the other hand, are apa- 
thetic, bound by prejudice, and lacking in knowl- 
edge of public affairs, the spirit, and eventually 
the structure of democracy will degenerate. 

Such a political philosophy has implications for 
education which are vastly different than those of 
despotisms or dictatorships. It presents a chal- 
lenge to the teacher. The young people, from 
childhood to young adulthood, thirty million of 
whom are enrolled in schools and colleges, are the 
electors of coming generations. Unto them the 
future of American democracy is to be entrusted, 
upon them the task of selecting leaders, determin- 
ing policies, judging issues is to be placed. They 
are the voters and the statesmen of the future. 
The kind of education received in our schools will 
determine largely the form and spirit of the so- 
cial and political organization in the future. 

This is the fascinating role of the teacher in a 
political democracy. He is free to acquire knowl- 
edge, to criticize candidly, and to appraise intelli- 
gently. The teacher who serves democracy will fail 
in his task if he is unable to awaken and foster 
these attributes in his pupils. 

The implications of political democracy for edu- 
cation are deep and far-reaching. Democracy in 
America is more than a political ideology. It is a 
way of life, a whole system of thought, a compre- 
hensive and pervading social philosophy. It em- 
braces government, business, industry, labor, and 
the whole range of the social and economic, as 
well as the political aspects of living. While its 
political applications are relatively clear, having 
been practiced longer and studied more carefully, 
its social and economic implications are, in many 
ways of deeper significance and of greater im- 
portance. 

Since in a democracy each individual represents 
an identity equal to that of every other individual 
under the sovereignty of the state, it follows that 
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each possesses a status equal to that of his fellow. 
The democratic theory does not assume equality 
of physique, of mental powers, of attitudes, of 
abilities among the members of society, as some 
critics have falsely contended; rather it recognizes 
equality in a co-operative enterprise. Each voter 
casts a single ballot. Each ballot has equal weight, 
regardless of the social or economic status of the 
voter. Each citizen has equal rights and privileges 
in the functions of government, in recourse to law, 
and in the administration of justice. 

It requires but a casual glance, however, to re- 
veal that this same doctrine of equality is by no 
means so clearly at work in our social and eco- 
nomic structure. Does democracy as a way of life 
require that the concept of equality be extended 
to social and economic relationships? Obviously 
it does not infer that superiority go unrecognized. 
It does not require that all adapt themselves to a 
dead level of mediocrity. It does not exclude the 
inevitable growth of individuals of unusual ability 
as leaders and teachers of the masses, nor does it 
encourage disdain for wisdom and knowledge. It 
does refuse to admit superiorities of birth, of in- 
herited family prestige, or of one social class over 
another. It asserts equality of opportunity, hold- 
ing open to all the door to accomplishment, at- 
tainment and distinction. 

In a democracy, which relies for its decisions 
upon the opinions of majorities, ordinary observa- 
tion forms the basis of some of the most important 
judgments which people are called upon to make. 
There is one agency upon which present-day so- 
ciety relies for the qualifying of individuals to 
render such judgments. This agency is the school. 
Upon the school, therefore, falls the obligation of 
teaching students to perceive these obscure rela- 
tionships. Students must be taught how to find 
and interpret the facts when they need them. Only 
in this way can teaching serve democracy. For only 
in this way can education produce individuals ca- 
pable of looking beneath the superficial aspects 
of social organization to hidden and fundamental 
relationships. If democracy survives it will be be- 
cause teachers in democracy’s schools have enabled 
citizens to participate intelligently in democracy. 

The problems which these democratic processes 
of decision are now called upon to solve are many 
and serious, and they may be expected to increase 


in number and complexity. Many of the principles 
upon which society has relied in the past will have 
to be discarded. The rules which were adequate 
for the management of a civilization based on agri- 
culture—such as that of the United States in the 
earlier stages of its development—are no longer 
completely effective. Long-established attitudes 
now need thorough re-examination in the light 
of the new demands of a changing social order. 
Individuals must find new modes of adjustment 
to this new society. Within the basic structure 
of democratic principles, new and appropriate 
means for the effective participation of individuals 
and groups in the determination of objectives and 
policies must be devised. 

At every point these considerations touch upon 
the function of teaching. An educational system 
has but one social justification, namely: to qualify 
successive generations for effective participation in 
the society of which they are to become a part. 

In primitive communities, modes of life 
changed imperceptibly from generation to gen- 
eration. Children grew up under the guidance of 
parents and other older members of the family 
group and acquired from them the essential train- 
ing needed for subsequent participation in adult 
society. Occupations were few, social and eco- 
nomic relationships simple, the obligations and 
restraints placed upon the individual clear and 
fixed. He learned a few facts and skills which 
served him through life. Education was essentially 
the transmission of a tradition. 

There are highly complex societies today in 
which these primitive educational processes are 
employed. In these societies the materials and 
the methods of education are determined by self- 
appointed leaders. Teachers are told what to teach 
and how to teach. Their students are made to be- 
lieve what their rulers want them to think, to act 
as their rulers want them to act. Education for 
participation in a democratic society must be dif- 
ferent. If the function of education for present- 
day democracy is to prepare new generations for 
effective participation in society, it must make them 
critical, alert, and intelligent. Transmitting the 
accumulated wisdom of the past will not suffice. 
Rigid rules, established and fixed dogmas, cannot 
serve the needs of a dynamic society such as ours. 
Education must mold independent men and 
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women, free beings with powers of perception and 
analysis well developed. It must produce effective 
citizens, equipped to take their places in the pro- 
ductive processes of economic organization, in the 
deliberative processes of political decision, in the 
emotional processes of personal adjustment to so- 
cial life, and in the formulation of larger social 
objectives. Above all, it must make them conscious 
of the endlessly changing nature of society and 
instill in them such qualities of ready adaptation 
as will enable them to meet these changes and 
adjust to them. 

Education of this kind makes a teacher more 
than a school master. He must look beyond the 
subject matter of his teaching to its many applica- 
tions. He must seek to reach not only the minds 
of his pupils but also their characters and per- 
sonalities. His responsibilities no longer end with 
the satisfactory teaching of correct skills in spell- 
ing and arithmetic or competence in the designing 
of a bridge. His is the greater task, immeasurably 
more difficult and gratifying, of leading his stu- 
dents progressively on toward a more complete 
understanding of the deep significance of the 


democratic way of life, and toward personal ef- 
fectiveness as participants in that way. This is the 
fundamental and the unique function of teaching 
in a democracy. 


Ill 
The American School System 


It might be supposed, in view of all that has 
been said regarding the demands which a demo- 
cratic form of social organization makes upon its 
educational system, that the functions of education 
in the United States are universally recognized, 
and that appropriate methods of organization and 
procedure have been devised for their achieve- 
ment. Differences of opinion are found, however, 
regarding the specific functions and purposes of 
education, even though the large, general objec- 
tive may be matters of common agreement. More- 
over there were schools in America before it be- 
came a great industrial country, and throughout 
much of early American history schools were or- 
ganized under frontier conditions. These schools 
are no longer wholly suited to meet modern needs. 
But the forms in which they were created and 
the ideas upon which they were based have con- 
tinued to influence our thinking. 
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Although we speak constantly of the American 
school system there is in reality no such thing. 
At least, there is no single plan of educational or- 
ganization into which our schools fit, no single 
centralized authority to which they are responsible, 
and no single policy-making agency by which prac- 
tices and procedures are prescribed. On the con- 
trary, there are many separate school systems, such 
as state, county, city, district, and township. Unlike 
many other countries, the United States has no na- 
tional system of schools, although it does have a 
Commissioner of Education and a national Office 
of Education which functions primarily as a sta- 
tistical and research agency for the benefit of pub- 
lic schools generally. American school control is 
marked by decentralization and localization. 

But there is an American system of education— 
that is, there is general agreement as to the proper 
nature and extent of educational facilities, and 
there is a common core of practice and policy re- 
sulting in basic uniformity among the many inde- 
pendent units. 

Probably the most characteristically American 
element in our form of educational organization 
is the “educational ladder.’’ All pupils start at the 
same point and progress by equal steps to the com- 
pletion of the educational process, much as they 
might ascend a ladder by successive rungs. The 
steps or rungs in the educational ladder may be 
thought of, in most cases, as the various grades 
from the kindergarten through the senior year of 
high school, although for an increasing number 
of individuals they extend upward into the col- 
lege and the university. Recent innovations have 
varied from the traditional plan, so that instead 
of a single ladder for all to climb there are a num- 
ber of ladders, varying in height and difhaulty, 
and leading to various objectives. 

The traditional school organization in the 
United States comprises an elementary school of 
eight grades, sometimes preceded by a nursery 
school and a kindergarten and succeeded by a high 
school of four years. This is commonly referred to 
as the 8-4 plan. In the elementary school, the cur- 
riculum tends to be uniform for all pupils. On the 
high-school level there is differentiation of cur- 
riculums, familiar to all as academic, commercial, 
and vocational. The extent of this differentiation 
varies with the size and facilities of the high 
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schools as well as with the local concepts of the 
purposes of secondary education. In small insti- 
tutions, only the academic course is likely to be 
found, with perhaps some choice among specific 
subjects, while in larger schools, pupils may follow 
almost completely differentiated curriculums. 

A new emphasis upon the social purposes of 
education, the findings of research in educational 
psychology respecting the nature of the child 
mind, and the consequent revision of school cur- 
riculums have led to a reappraisal of the traditional 
organization of the schools. The rigid divisions of 
the school system such as: elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, grades and subject departments, 
have been frankly questioned as to their validity 
in terms of purposes to be served and services ren- 
dered. As a result, a number of fundamental vari- 
ations have been introduced into the American 
system of education. The junior high school com- 
prising grades seven and eight, formerly in the ele- 
mentary school, and grade nine, formerly the first 
year of the high school, has come into being in 
order that the adolescent age may be served better. 
The elementary school has been extended down- 
ward to include the kindergarten, and sometimes 
the nursery school, that the community may serve 
its younger children better. Further recognition 
of the developing child and the characteristics of 
each stage of his development has resulted in ad- 
ministrative divisions known as the kindergarten- 
primary department, comprising the kindergarten 
and the first three grades, and the intermediate 
department, comprising grades four, five and six. 

Great strides have been made in the provision 
of more adequate facilities for differentiated and 
special treatment of pupils of varying degrees of 
ability. Such provisions, requiring as they do ex- 
tensive administrative adjustments and extra ex- 
penditures, have been made principally in the 
larger city systems. In such systems, special classes 
are provided for the hard of hearing, the poor of 
sight, the crippled, the epileptic, and the otherwise 
handicapped. In some cities, elaborate administra- 
tive techniques have been developed for the in- 
dividualization of instruction, allowing each child 
to progress as rapidly as his abilities permit. Pupils 
may be classified as slow, normal, or rapid, and 
assigned to groups receiving suitable instruction. 

Among the special functions of the junior high 
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school are exploration, guidance, socialization, and 
individual development, making easy the transi- 
tion from the grades to the high school, providing 
opportunities for review and for mastery of neg- 
lected material, making possible exploration by the 
pupil of many fields of human knowledge and 
activity, and familiarizing the student with the 
world about him. It provides sympathetic guid- 
ance by experienced teachers and advisors, to the 
end that each child may be given opportunity for 
self-realization. Thus, the junior high school pre- 
pares pupils either for further education in the 
senior high school or for the sometimes more press- 
ing requirements of the world of work. 

Beyond the high school a somewhat similar in- 
novation has appeared, in recent years, in the form 
of the junior college. This ordinarily comprises 
the first two years of the traditional four-year col- 
lege. In some cases, however, it is designed to com- 
plete the formal education of pupils, preparing 
them not for further academic life, but for produc- 
tive life in society. 

The traditional four-year college leads usually 
to a bachelor’s degree. Originally an institution 
devoted exclusively to the liberal arts, such as 
languages, literature, philosophy, and mathemat- 
ics, the college has gradually undertaken instruc- 
tion in other fields. It is now quite usual for col- 
leges to offer courses of study in such specialized 
fields as business, journalism, and engineering. 

The modern university consists of a college, a 
graduate division, and a group of professional 
schools. Professional courses are of various 
lengths, depending upon the complexity and vol- 
ume of the special subject matter. For all practical 
purposes, they constitute the upper limit of our 
educational ladder. The student who has been 
graduated at this level goes forth into the world 
with a professional degree, attesting to his compe- 
tence in a highly skilled occupation. His formal 
schooling is ended. 

Most of the changes in organization thus far 
discussed have grown out of an increasing insight 
into the psychology of learning. Even more far- 
reaching in some respects have been those changes 
which have grown out of the needs of a changing 
society. One of the most striking trends in edu- 
cation during recent years has been that toward 
vocational training. Throughout the curriculum, 
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beginning even in the elementary school and con- 
tinuing into the college, the utilitarian subjects 
have been claiming equality with the more tradi- 
tional ones. Many new kinds of schools have been 
created. On the high-school level and on the jun- 
ior-college level, institutions have appeared with 
the purpose of preparing students for productive 
employment. These schools clearly conceive their 
objectives as those of training competent and quali- 
fied workers in a variety of skilled trades and oc- 
cupations. 

In much the same way, educational facilities 
have been extended into new areas. An increase 
in the proportion of leisure time enjoyed by adults 
has made possible new interests and activities. A 
new and vigorous movement for adult education, 
concretely represented by evening classes, forums, 
extension and correspondence courses, has been a 
natural outgrowth. Special needs have given rise 
to such variations as ‘““Americanization classes,” 
“labor colleges,” and other specialized agencies 
and provisions for the education of adults. Con- 
tinuation schools designed to bring up to a certain 
minimum level the formal education of those 
who may have been forced by economic need or 
personal limitations to leave school, have brought 
young workers back to the classroom for part-time 
instruction. Child-guidance classes offer instruc- 
tion to mothers in child care. No longer con- 
fined within the mold of the traditional curriculum, 
schools have become living influences in the greater 
life of society. 

Thirty million of our people attend schools. 
A million teachers and other educational workers 
are engaged in the conduct of these schools. So- 
ciety spends huge sums on their maintenance. 
Thousands of young people are now preparing for 
careers as teachers, supervisors, and administrators 
in the schools and school systems of America. 

How do these schools work, and what are their 
inter-relationships? Within the states, local con- 
trol is quite general. As a result there are sys- 
tems of education of widely different character in 
America, if judged simply on the bases of organi- 
zation, characteristics, and geographic areas cov- 
ered. Rural districts, township schools, county 
units, city systems, and state systems appear accord- 
ing to the specific constitutional provisions in the 
several states. The state systems comprise those 
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small units, often consisting of a single school with 
one teacher and a handful of students, which to- 
gether constitute the educational facilities of the 
state outside the cities. In some cases, these rural 
schools and school systems compare favorably with 
those of the cities. However this may be, the 
state authority customarily exercises considerable 
jurisdiction over these district, township, or parish 
schools, as they are variously called, but is without 
the power to determine local educational policies 
or to control operation of the schools themselves. 
Thus the rural district and the city are both largely 
independent in educational matters. 

The focal point of any system of education, 
large or small, is the school. At the center stands 
the teacher who represents to the learner the whole 
educational system. The business of an educa- 
tional system is to educate; and since this is pre- 
cisely the business of the teacher, it is obvious 
that the whole purpose, though certainly not the 
entire machinery for education, is contained within 
the function of the teacher. Characters are formed, 
habits acquired, and attitudes fixed under the in- 
fluence of the teacher. To pupils, it may often ap- 
pear that teachers and the physical aspects of the 
classroom are the sum and substance of an educa- 
tional system. 

Largely unknown to the pupils, or only vaguely 
perceived by them, are all those elements which 
really constitute a system of education. It is neces- 
sary only to consider that the teacher is an employe 
in order to realize that there are factors outside 
the classroom, and outside the immediate teacher- 
pupil relationship, which are a part of an educa- 
tional system. Thus the teacher in a system is not 
a free agent, as, for example, the private tutor 
may be, and the private teacher of music almost in- 
variably is. Neither, on the other hand, is he en- 
tirely dependent upon himself for the planning, 
the organization, and the administration of his 
lessons. If it is true that he must defer to the 
judgment of his principal, and sometimes do as he 
is told rather than as he desires, it is equally true 
that he may find in the same principal a wise 
and experienced advisor and guide. If it is true 
that the principal's policies respecting discipline, 
for example, or methods of reporting grades may 
be distasteful to the teacher, it is equally true that 
the principal, in assuming authority for such poli- 
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cies, at the same time assumes responsibility for 
their results, thus relieving the teacher of much 
work and worry. Ideally, the relationship between 
teachers and principal should be one of democracy, 
consistent with the purposes of education in a 
democratic society. But even in a democracy, dis- 
cussion must give way in the end to decision, and 
argument yield to enforcement. The principal is 
an executive officer. Whether he discharges his 
office with democratic concern for the opinions 
of the teachers in his school, or with autocratic 
disregard of any sentiments but his own will de- 
pend upon many factors. He is, in any case, the 
superior, in point of rank and authority, of his 
teachers. In a school in which the personal rela- 
tionships are satisfactory, the principal and the 
teachers work amicably together in mutual respect 
and helpfulness, toward the common goal of af- 
fording the best possible education for the pupils. 

As teachers in a school cannot, in the nature of 
things, be free to follow their individual judg- 
ments in all matters, so the schools in a system 
must be brought into general conformity to a com- 
mon plan. A school may contain within itself all 
that is necessary for the best instruction of its 
pupils; yet if it is one of a group of schools, serv- 
ing the same community, it must have more or less 
common agreement with the others, and all must 
be adapted to the requirements of the community. 
In such a large city as New York, it is possible for 
high schools to maintain identities almost as dis- 
tinct as those of private schools. It is possible for 
schools to vary more markedly than they resemble 
each other. This is so because a community so 
heterogeneous in population, culture, and ideals 
as New York City has many kinds of needs, and 
makes many demands on its schools. The many 
schools in the city all belong to and have their spe- 
cial places in a carefully articulated system. Ob- 
viously it would be impossible for a number of 


schools to achieve such a balance of varied form 


and co-ordinated purpose unless they were knit 
together into a unified structure. 

The authority which achieves this unification 
of parts usually rests in the board of education 
working through the superintendent of schools. 
The latter is the principal educational officer. Upon 
him falls the responsibility for the administration 
of the entire system of schools maintained by the 
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community. With the assistance of such subordi- 
nate officers as are included in the system, he makes 
educational budgets; plans for the future in terms 
of buildings, curriculum revisions, and extension 
of educational facilities, selects teachers and other 
employes for appointment and promotion, and in 
general has jurisdiction in all matter pertaining 
to the operation and maintenance of the schools. 

Although his authority is generally quite ex- 
tensive, the superintendent of schools is a public 
servant, and like all servants is ultimately subject 
to the will of his employer. The superintendent is 
appointed by a board of education which repre- 
sents the community. The board is the ultimate 
authority—after the community as a whole—on 
large questions of educational policy. The super- 
intendent’s budget is submitted to the board for 
approval; his recommendations for appointment 
are subject to its action; his plans, his proposals, 
his programs are likewise laid before the board 
for final disposition. 

Boards of education usually consist of laymen, 
although there are exceptions to this rule. They 
represent the sentiments of the community as a 
whole. Usually—but again not invariably—board 
members serve without pay. They may be elected 
in general elections or appointed by some agency, 
such as the mayor or city council. It is through the 
board that the community makes known its de- 
sires respecting important matters touching the 
educational system. 

Many of the foregoing generalizations are ap- 
plicable only to cities and to larger rural districts. 
In a large number of small rural school districts 
there is only one school, perhaps with only one 
teacher. The teacher may be janitor, attendance 
officer, and instructor; but he is no more an ulti- 
mate authority than the superintendent in a larger 
place. In fact, he is usually less so. For such a 
teacher may be the only employe of a board of 
education, not infrequently jealous of its authority, 
and often representative of a community, stern 
and uncompromising in its conception of proper 
teaching. 

Each state in the union has a department of 
education as a part of the state government. These 
state departments exercise various amounts of 
control over local school organizations. In some 
states the department of education has great 
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powers, in others only advisory powers. Uusually 
the state organization follows the general form of 
the local agencies described above, although in 
some states the superintendent may be elected by 
the people and only nominally responsible to the 
board. He appoints assistants and other subordi- 
nates, and through them administers the schools 
of the state. As the educational policies of the state 
governments vary, so the duties of the state super- 
intendent may be many or few. He is responsible 
for maintaining supervision over the schools of the 
state, allocating and distributing state school funds, 
certificating teachers and other school employes, 
and enforcing compulsory attendance laws. 
While these state education departments rarely 
exercise direct control over local school systems, 
they do frequently have such control over state 
institutions of higher education. Universities, 
teachers colleges, and other state-supported insti- 
tutions are, as a rule, administered in the interests 
of the state as a whole. Various methods of or- 
ganization are employed for the management of 
these institutions. In some states, the state uni- 
versity and each of the other state institutions have 
their own boards of control, selected by the 
governor, the legislature, or some other agency. 
Sometimes boards are self-perpetuating. Special 
boards of higher education may be provided, to 
co-ordinate the higher educational institutions of 
the state. In other cases the state education depart- 
ment has direct control. The controlling agency or 
board appoints the chief executive officers of the 
institutions under its control and entrusts to them 
the active management and direction of the institu- 
tions. The relations of these chief executives to the 
school, on the one hand, and to the board, on the 
other, are similar to those of the local superin- 
tendent of schools and his board of education. 
Private colleges and universities are largely free 
from any kind of state control. They exist by 
authority of the state and operate under the terms 
of charters granted by the state, but these charters 
are in most cases so drawn as to leave almost 
complete control in the hands of the agencies by 
which the institutions were established. As a rule, 
these private institutions are governed by self- 
perpetuating boards of control whose creation and 
perpetuation have been provided for in the original 
charter. Such control as the state may exercise is 
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exerted through indirect channels, such as licens- 
ing graduates to teach. 

On lower educational levels there are also many 
private institutions. These vary from the prepara- 
tory schools conducted in conjunction with some 
colleges, or independently, to schools offering in- 
struction in typing, boilermaking, or other voca- 
tional pursuits. Parochial schools, operated by re- 
ligious groups for the education of their children, 
fall in this category. The state exercises a certain 
amount of control over many of these schools 
through its power of accrediting—that is, of in- 
specting and passing upon the adequacy of the 
instruction offered—through certification of grad- 
uates, and uniform examinations. The internal 
organization of such schools, however, is almost 
invariably reserved to private hands. 

Since the Federal Constitution reserves the con- 
trol of education to the several states, centralized 
national control is impossible. The United States 
Office of Education, headed by a Commissioner of 
Education, is a federal agency charged with the 
collection and dissemination of educational in- 
formation. It has no powers of control. The only 
educational institutions directly administered by 
the Federal government are the military, naval, and 
coast-guard academies, schools for Indians and 
other wards of the government, and the schools in 
Federal districts and territories, such as Alaska and 
Puerto Rico. It also exercises indirect controls over 
local programs through its policy of making con- 
ditional grants of money for special purposes, 
such as for vocational education. In such cases, the 
government has often required that certain sub- 
jects be taught and certain other conditions be ob- 
served by the schools to which the money is 
granted. 

It is worthy of note that despite this general 
looseness of organization and control, a certain 
basic uniformity has been achieved. In spite of 
wide differences in practice, such terms as ele- 
mentary school and fifth grade have common 
meanings throughout the country. Without cen- 
tralized control, without any apparent attempt at 
co-ordination, without any of the physical means 
of securing agreement among diverse and widely 
separated units, a rather remarkable national 
system of education has been achieved in the com- 
plete absence of any national educational authority. 








IV 
The Teacher at Work 


Many attempts have been made to enumerate 
the specific activities in which teachers engage. 
Lists of thousands of functions have been com- 
piled, ranging from the sharpening of pencils to 
the making of lesson plans. Other analyses have 
been concerned with attempts to discover how 
much of his time the teacher spends in various ac- 
tivities connected with his teaching duties. By this 
means it may be established, for example, that 
three hours a week are devoted to the marking 
of papers, and two hours to consulting with indi- 
vidual pupils. But these and similar devices fail 
to penetrate to the really significant aspects of the 
teacher’s work. 

Teaching is not to be measured in terms of hours 
nor in terms of units of work accomplished. The 
separate actions which teachers perform do not in 
the aggregate constitute teaching; nor does the total 
of the hours the teacher spends on matters relating 
to his job represent the time spent in teaching. 

To teach is somehow to stimulate and to direct 
learning on the part of others. It is not an activity 
or a combination of activities; it is an influence, 
manifesting itself not in tangible forms, but in 
subtle and often imperceptible changes in the 
knowledge, the attitudes, and the personalities of 
pupils. To undertake to describe this process of 
inducing growth and development in the minds 
and spirits of pupils in terms of the physical and 
temporal is to confess a lack of comprehension of 
the essential aspects of the teaching function. 

How may the teacher’s work be described? Must 
his activities be surrounded with an air of mystery, 
and his craft looked upon as one which is not 
susceptible of analysis and understanding? To do 
so would be to deny that there is a vast body of 
knowledge respecting teaching methods and pro- 
cedures, and to make the teaching profession a 
kind of mystic cult, in which the mysteries of the 
calling would be handed down from generation 
to generation. This process must be described in 
terms that are specifically meaningful and yet free 
from strictly quantitative or physical connotations. 

The true teacher is essentially an artist. His is a 
creative task. The stimulating of young minds is 
not accomplished by mechanical repetition of mo- 
tions. Situations in which learning takes place 
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must be created anew by the teacher in each group, 
and even at each meeting of the group. The old 
concept of pouring in knowledge has long since 
fallen into the discard. Pupils are recognized as 
living, active beings, in whom learning takes place 
only as the result of active participation. The 
teacher is no longer an oracle dispensing wisdom 
and an autocrat demanding passive obedience. He 
is the leader in a co-operative enterprise. This role 
demands of him the originality, the rare percep- 
tion, the perpetual awareness of subtle changes in 
pupils’ interests, which can be embodied only in 
an artistic effort. 

It is a genuine art quite different from the plas- 
tic, the pictorial, the literary, or the musical arts 
with which we are familiar. Unlike the arts of 
painting and sculpture it does not fashion nor mold 
materials into pre-determined shapes or conforma- 
tions. Unlike music, it is not confined to the ar- 
rangement of tones into chords and harmonies. 
Unlike literature it does not consist only of ar- 
ranging words and phrases into forms, however 
beautiful, or powerful, or profound. Teaching is 
an art which somehow transcends all of these, and 
yet borrows techniques from them all. 

The teacher does mold and form the characters 
of his pupils. He does it with instruments far less 
firm and substantial than the sculptor’s chisel or 
the painter’s brush. The canvas or the clay upon 
which the teacher works is neither blank nor form- 
less, nor is it cold unfeeling matter. On the con- 
trary, it is a living thing, the mind and spirit of 
a human being, which changes and grows from 
moment to moment in the teacher's sight. Nor are 
his pigments fixed and unchanging, subject to 
rigid combination under his skilled hand. Rather, 
they are the moving, ever-altering wealth of hu- 
man knowledge and the shifting panorama of the 
world’s activity. The instruments upon which the 
teacher plays are not finely wrought machines of 
strings and reeds and keyboards, awaiting his 
touch, but elaborate organisms of thought and 
movement and emotion, producing their own 
unique and unpredictable music. He deals not 
with words whose meanings are clear, but with 
ideas, and motives, and states of mind, whose 
infinite variety and changing patterns are elusive 
and indefinable. With these intangible materials 
the teacher works. Under his guidance and en- 
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couragement the child molds the clay or paints the 
canvas which is himself, contrives to get har- 
monious tones from the strings of his own spirit, 
succeeds in giving significance and meaning to 
his own thoughts. The teacher’s part is subtle, un- 
obtrusive, yet central and controlling. The teach- 
er’s art is the great art of leading pupils to the 
creative integration of their own knowledge and 
the creative formation of their own characters. 

This conception of the teacher as an artist does 
not in any sense make him the less a scientific 
worker or a skilled craftsman. The arts are too 
often looked upon as expressions, in various forms, 
of pure inspiration. This is a fallacious concept. 
Every art, although it requires its practitioners to 
bring to it some intangible personal quality and to 
put into it some indefinable expression of the 
artist’s self, is founded on knowledge and skill. 
The most competent artists are those best in- 
formed respecting the underlying scientific prin- 
ciples of their arts—principles of color, of line, of 
mass, of sound, of anatomy—and those most 
skilled in their techniques and processes—draw- 
ing, sculpturing, casting. The teacher likewise 
draws upon the findings of scientific inquiry and 
the results of experimentation for basic principles 
and tested skills. 

The science of education is comparatively young, 
but already it embraces a large number of basic 
principles upon which the teacher's art depends. 
Knowledge of individual differences, of the modes 
of action of the human mind, of control, and moti- 
vation of conduct, of hygiene, physiology, and the 
many other aspects of the physical and mental 
make-up of human beings are the backbone of the 
science. The teacher draws upon this fund of 
knowledge; he plans his teaching with the prin- 
ciples derived from it in mind. To the extent to 
which the teacher relies upon this knowledge of 
principles, he is a practical scientist. 

He is also a skilled craftsman. Through many 
years of trial by many teachers, techniques have 
been developed for the translation of many of 
the principles of education into practical applica- 
tions in the classroom. The teacher has mastered 
these. His actions are smooth, direct, self-assured. 
He deals with his materials deftly. He does not 
need to fumble for the appropriate procedure here, 
the best tool there. His acquired skills are ready 
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at a moment's notice to be called into action in any 
situation. The techniques which he has learned 
provide him with ready modes of response to most 
of the problems arising in the classroom. 

The teacher's art consists, in part, of the applica- 
tions of such principles and techniques. Indeed, 
every art is chiefly an expression of these things, 
made vital and unique by some quality contributed 
by the artist. This quality derives from that in- 
fluence we call inspiration—the desire to convey a 
message, to do some good or beautiful act, to por- 
tray a striking truth, to create something better, 
more exalted, than anything before. The teacher 
has not far to seek for such inspiration. Each child 
who comes to him is a new inspiration, offering 
opportunities for the development of strong and 
upright character, and an independent will. In- 
spiring, too, is the teacher’s vision of a better 
world to come, a world which he may help to shape 
through the minds and spirits of these young peo- 
ple who come to him for instruction and guidance. 

Not even the most inspired artist proceeds di- 
rectly from inspiration to accomplishment. Many 
steps intervene between the initial conception of 
ultimate purpose and the final expression of that 
purpose. So the teacher’s art finds expression in 
many forms which may be described in terms of 
physical activities and intellectual processes. We 
are accustomed to think of teaching as a classroom 
activity. It is in the classroom situation that most 
of the teacher's skills are brought into play and 
most of his knowledge brought into focus on spe- 
cific problems. Throughout the teaching process 
the teacher must stimulate the natural intellectual 
curiosities of his pupils, persistently encouraging 
them to want to know, to seek, to inquire, to ana- 
lyze, to discuss. This is the teaching which de- 
mands the exercise of the teacher’s art, and which 
yields returns, to pupils and teachers alike, in the 
warm satisfaction of accomplishment. 

However, not all learning takes place in this 
delightful atmosphere of intellectual curiosity. 
Probably no amount of spontaneous interchange of 
ideas could ever result in mastery of the multi- 
plication table, of the proper spelling of words, 
of the rules of punctuation, or of a thousand and 
one other facts which are learned only in the 
sense of being committed to memory. Even here, 
the pupil’s application will depend, in part, upon 
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the degree to which he understands that there is 
a reason for his mastery of the subject. It is the 
teacher’s task to lead him to that understanding. 

Actually, of course, much of that interest which 
appears to the pupils to have originated spontane- 
ously among themselves was aroused by the teacher 
as the result of a carefully conceived and skill- 
fully managed plan. Essential skills, knowledges, 
and habits must be acquired. It is the teacher's 
business to see that his pupils acquire them. With- 
out overt exercise of authority, he must guide the 
interests of pupils. Capitalizing upon these in- 
terests he must assist and encourage the children 
in the acquisition of the desired knowledge and 
skills. To accomplish this requires intensive and 
careful planning and organization. 

It is clear, then, that the art of teaching is the 
culmination of a long process. This process be- 
gins with a plan, the setting up of objectives to be 
attained. Fitted to this plan, pointed toward these 
objectives, are the subject matter selected for their 
realization and the organization of this subject 
matter into units suitable for presentation to stu- 
dents. The next step is to develop the interests of 
pupils in the subject matter. At this point, the ef- 
fective teacher proceeds to the assignment of work 
and to that specialized guidance and assistance 
which is teaching. But, as this progresses, oppor- 
tunities must be provided for continued activity 
on the part of pupils; interest must be sustained. 
Individual students must be given special atten- 
tion. Special interests must be captured and led 
into the general field of study. The teacher must 
strive constantly to keep every mind alert, every 
interest aroused, so that educational objectives may 
be achieved. 

Much of the teacher’s work, particularly in the 
levels above the sixth grade, is done outside the 
typical classroom situation. Those activities which 
have come to be known as extra-curricular are fre- 
quently credited with greater educational possi- 
bilities than the regular work of the school. As a 
counselor in student government, in school as- 
semblies, in the work of clubs, teams, and other 
student organizations, the teacher finds some of 
his best opportunities for guidance. If he plays his 
part skillfully, his influence directs the interests of 
his youthful charges into directions which yield 
large returns in knowledge, habits, and attitudes. 
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These are not the only functions of the teacher. 
He is part of an organization, which has obliga- 
tions toward society which he, as a teacher, must 
share. Since the community looks upon the school 
as a public institution, the school is under obli- 
gation to perform such additional public services 
as its resources allow. For the teacher this means 
readiness to participate in various social func- 
tions, to contribute to community efforts for self- 
betterment, and to enter into community enter- 
prises of an educational or partly educational 
nature. 

Just as a classroom is ideally a place in which 
pupils and teachers work co-operatively toward 
certain aims, so—but to an even greater degree—a 
school system is ideally an organized group of 
professional persons, including teachers, super- 
visors, and administrators, co-operatively seeking 
to achieve certain results. The interests of the sys- 
tem, and of the children for whom it exists, are 
best served if the teacher discharges his responsi- 
bilities with enthusiasm and if all personal rela- 
tionships are marked by mutual good feeling. It 
is the teacher's duty to guard against any actions 
which may tend to create or foster ill feeling. 

Upon the teacher falls the task of keeping rec- 
ords of the attendance, the accomplishment, and 
the progress of his pupils. For parents, the teach- 
er's report constitutes virtually the sole basis on 
which the educational progress of their children 
may be judged. For administrators, the teacher's 
records provide a ready guide to the direction and 
results of classroom activity. For the teacher, these 
records serve as checks on his effectiveness, as 
aids to the recognition of individual differences 
among pupils, and as guides to future efforts in 
teaching. 

The volume and the variety of records kept by 
teachers differ between schools. The actual han- 
dling of records, the routine preparation of reports, 
and all the mechanical details of pupil accounting 
are likely, in larger schools, to be done by a clerical 
staff, while in smaller institutions these functions 
may be part of the teacher’s duties. In any case, 
accounting and reporting duties constitute a con- 
siderable share of the teacher’s work in a school 
in any system. Schools are not bookkeeping 
agencies, however. They are concerned with the 
flesh and blood realities of young lives. To this 
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end, teachers, supervisors, administrators, and all 
those concerned in the growth and development of 
pupils, are participants in a co-operative venture. 
The very meaning of organization embraces the 
idea of an articulation of parts into a functioning 
unit. So in education, the individuals who par- 
ticipate in the process must be consciously directing 
their efforts toward some common outcome. Under 
democratic conditions, this pre-supposes discussion 
and agreement among the individuals. In most 
American schools, this democratic method is fol- 
lowed; and teachers find considerable portions of 
their time consumed in attendance upon such dis- 
cussions. The faculty meeting is the accustomed 
form which these discussions take. 

If this were a static world, if everything were 
known, the teacher's task would be a much lighter 
one. But the world is dynamic, and knowledge is 
constantly increasing. The teacher's central func- 
tion is that of guiding the minds of his pupils to 
the end that they may grow in desirable direc- 
tions. A teacher who is not alert to changes in 
the world about him, who is not growing in knowl- 
edge and comprehension, cannot hope to stimulate 
the minds of pupils. It is the teacher's duty to 
keep informed regarding world conditions. Every 
teacher who is conscientiously doing his job, should 
set aside a portion of his time for professional read- 
ing and study, and should be alert constantly to 
general conditions outside the profession as well 
as within it. 

Thus, the teacher is by turns, and sometimes 
all at once—scientist, craftsman, scholar, and clerk. 
But while he is all these things, and perhaps many 
others, teaching is predominantly an art. It is 
from the teacher that pupils learn, to him that they 
look for guidance. The whole educational struc- 
ture exists for one purpose only—that the work 
of the teacher may be made effective. 


Vv 


Can I Become a Good Teacher? 

The young man who has considered the implica- 
tions of the foregoing chapters will want to ask 
such questions as these: ‘“What kind of person 
must I be to discharge the numerous and important 
duties that fall upon the teacher?” ‘Am I the 
sort of person who might become a good teacher?” 
“If so, what must I do to prepare myself?” Upon 
the answers to such questions as these may well 
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depend the decision he makes with respect to the 
advisability of choosing teaching as a career. An 
attempt will be made to answer these questions as 
fully and as specifically as possible. 

First of all, teaching is a task which requires 
intelligence. This statement scarcely needs justi- 
fication or support. Intelligence is by definition 
the capacity to adjust to new situations. On the 
professional level, the necessity for analyzing situ- 
ations and selecting appropriate methods of meet- 
ing them is marked. It may be argued that once 
the teacher has mastered his subject and learned a 
technique for teaching it to his pupils, he has but 
to go through the same sequence of steps with one 
class after another. Teaching which is worthy of 
the name cannot be resolved into such simple 
terms. Subject matter is relatively unchanging but 
the means taken to teach it must change constantly 
in accordance with the needs and interests of pu- 
pils. The ability to select effective means is an at- 
tribute of good teachers. 

Superior intelligence is not of itself an adequate 
criterion of fitness for successful teaching. Men 
of unquestionable intellectual powers may not 
have the proper ‘‘personality” for teaching. That 
is, their attitudes, interests, points of view are not 
those which are adaptable to the teaching profes- 
sion. Some of the traits which contribute to effec- 
tive teaching will be discussed briefly. 

One of the most significant distinctions to be 
drawn between teaching and many other voca- 
tions is that teaching deals with people rather than 
with things. Consequently the traits of personality 
which contribute most to the teacher’s success are 
those which inspire confidence, admiration, and 
respect. 

The attempts which have been made to ascer- 
tain the personal traits which promise success in 
teaching have been limited to an analysis of readily 
apparent traits. In this respect they share the short- 
comings of similar attempts to enumerate the 
teacher's duties. Traits such as cheerfulness, poise, 
impartiality, fairness, honesty, adaptability, sincer- 
ity, tact, patience, and a host of others are un- 
doubtedly necessary to the effective teacher. A 
young man, considering teaching as a vocation, 
should be able to ask himself a set of simple ques- 
tions, the answers to which will enable him to say, 
“I am (or I am not) qualified to be a teacher.” 
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For example, he should ask himself whether he 
is essentially a sympathetic person. Sympathy is 
not to be confused with a tendency to feel sorry 
for people. To sympathize truly is to understand 
others, to put one’s self in the place of another, to 
see others’ problems from their viewpoints. He 
must enter into the inspirational life of his pupils, 
share in their desires, participate in their interests, 
co-operate with them in their efforts. Unless the 
teacher can enter into this living relationship with 
his pupils he cannot contribute all that he should. 
Unless he can identify himself with their aims, he 
cannot really guide them. Unless the prospective 
teacher upon self-examination can give an affirma- 
tive answer to the question, “Am I a person who 
can share sympathetically in the experiences of 
others?”” he should hesitate before entering seri- 
ously upon a teaching career. 

In fact, this trait which we have called sym- 
pathy embraces many of the personality factors 
which have been so painstakingly enumerated by 
those who have sought to analyze the characters 
of successful teachers. Such other traits as tact, 
impartiality, companionableness, are evidences, in 
specific circumstances, of an underlying sympathy 
with and understanding of the youthful mind. 

In order that this essential capacity for sympa- 
thetic appreciation may find fruitful expression, 
the teacher must possess an active interest in chil- 
dren and all their ways. The prospective teacher 
may well ask himself: ‘‘Am I interested in these 
children?” ‘Do I seek or welcome opportunities 
to help them, to answer their questions, to guide 
their activities?’ “Do I truly enjoy being with 
them, sharing in their play and work?” Without 
an. active impulse toward a lively interest in those 
younger than himself, the best intentioned of teach- 
ers will find himself handicapped in his efforts to 
establish that feeling of mutual confidence, that 
indefinable spirit of unity of interest and purpose, 
which characterizes the atmosphere of the class- 
room in which real teaching and real learning 
are going forward. If the would-be teacher cannot 
with honesty declare that he has such an interest in 
children, he should re-examine his motives and 
aims. The young man who thinks that teaching 
offers him those opportunities for professional 
achievement and satisfaction for which he looks 
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in a life career, may expect his interest in children 
to grow as he learns more about them. 

Interest in children is essential to the teacher's 
success in dealing with them. His interests must 
extend, also, to the world at large. The teacher, 
after all, is engaged in the task of preparing his 
pupils for participation in the activities of society. 
Unless he is vividly awake to what goes on in 
that society, he can scarcely be expected to con- 
tribute intelligently to the preparation of children 
for entrance into it. It is appropriate, therefore, 
that the prospective teacher ask whether he is 
interested in people and in events generally. Does 
he read the newspapers and the other periodical 
sources of current news? Are knowledge of hap- 
penings in far-off lands and of events in his own 
community, grist to the mill of his wide interest? 
The dean of one of our best-known universities, 
writing of the college teacher, has said that he 
should be ‘‘a man whose interests are as wide as 
the horizons.”’ This is true of any teacher. 

Interest grows partly out of knowledge. It is 
equally true, perhaps more important, that in- 
terest is a drive to the acquisition of knowledge. 
The two inter-act upon each other, interest moti- 
vating the search for knowledge, knowledge 
steadily kindling new fires of interest. Because 
of the extent of knowledge, it is necessary to pro- 
ceed by a plan, using effective and appropriate 
tools. The teacher must have these, in the form of 
well-established attitudes and habits of methodical 
study. Unless he can discipline his wide inter- 
ests and intelligently direct his own efforts to 
increase his fund of knowledge, his teaching will 
be likely to reflect his aimlessness of purpose. 
It is important, therefore, that the prospective 
teacher ask himself whether he is a person in 
whom the zeal for knowledge is strong and in 
whom habits of study are firmly established. 

Study is not confined to books, nor is bookish- 
ness in itself an invariable sign of a studious 
nature. The teacher will turn often to books, 
for thus can he share vicariously the experiences 
of others, learn what others have discovered, what 
they have thought, felt, and endured. The teacher 
who is an enthusiast for life, joyous in its con- 
tacts, optimistic about its future, can lead young 
minds to that same kind of energetic participation 
in life which he enjoys. 
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Two personal qualities of widely different kinds 
contribute to the making of such a person. The 
first is robust physical health. Good health is a 
basic ingredient of success in almost any field of 
endeavor. The teacher who is frequently ill, or 
who tires easily, whose vitality is low, or whose 
endurance is limited too often will be irritable, 
and impatient. Teaching puts a heavy strain upon 
both physical and nervous constitution. 

The other quality is that usually referred to as 
a well-balanced personality. There is nothing 
extraordinary about such.a personality. It is mani- 
fested in self-confidence and poise. The well- 
balanced personality is free from feelings of in- 
feriority, unfounded fears, groundless suspicions, 
beliefs that he is being unjustly treated, and sim- 
ilar unhealthy emotional and mental attitudes. The 
effects of such misconceptions can offset many vir- 
tues in the classroom of any school community, and 
he who would teach should overcome them before 
deciding upon a teaching career. 

Initial impressions are frequently deep and 
lasting; and most people, young children in par- 
ticular, are likely to be greatly influenced in their 
judgments of others by such things as cleanliness, 
arrangement of clothing, and similar outward 
marks of personal habits. The teacher ought to 
possess enough good taste to select his clothes with 
care; enough pride in his person to keep himself 
clean and well-groomed; enough consideration for 
his companions, whether in the classroom or out- 
side, to carry himself well, to speak clearly, and 
to refrain from unsightly gestures and distasteful 
mannerisms. Attention to the development of 
habits of personal appearance which are socially 
right should be a part of the preparation of every 
teacher in training. 

A sense of humor is invaluable as a qualification 
for successful teaching. It is a sense that enables 
one to detach himself, as it were, from the situa- 
tion in which he finds himself, and to view it as 
some totally disinterested spectator might. Ap- 
parently a small thing in itself, this ability to see 
the humor in a situation often relieves many a 
difficult moment in the classroom and transforms 
many a tense conflict into an occasion for laughter. 

It is now possible to review these traits and in 
a few words tell what kind of a person a teacher 
in a democracy should be. 
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He should be a person of intelligence; of an es- 
sentially sympathetic nature; actively interested in 
children, as well as in people and events generally; 
with well-formed habits of study, but without 
bookishness; possessed of a sound, well-balanced 
personality; careful about his personal appearance; 
and gifted with a sense of humor. These are the 
traits one would expect to find in any healthy, edu- 
cated, socially alert person. Good teachers are 
neither super-men nor unusual types, but persons 
of intelligence and culture, whose outstanding 
characteristic is a compelling desire to serve youth 
through teaching. This is the sort of person who, 
with proper application and study, can become a 
good teacher. 

An ideal teacher is possessed of an abundance 
of each of the elements of personality which have 
been discussed. The most successful teachers are 
those who have one or more of these traits highly 
developed. One may possess such a power for 
sympathetic understanding as to make his pupils 
love and admire him to the extent that his teach- 
ing seems to them charged with meaning and pur- 
pose. Another, through his capacity for enthusi- 
astic portrayal of the inner meanings of things and 
events, may kindle interests in the minds of his 
students that inspire them in their quest for 
knowledge. 

On higher levels, especially, profound scholar- 
ship and true zeal for knowledge may pass from 
teacher to student through the power of sugges- 
tion. Any of these special abilities easily may make 
the difference between a competent and an excep- 
tional teacher. 

There have been teachers throughout the ages 
of whom it can be said that they are great teachers. 
These are the geniuses among teachers. To at- 
tempt to say what makes them great would be sheer 
folly. Great teachers, it has been said, are born, 
not made. This may not be strictly true, but for 
all we know of how they achieved their greatness, 
it might as well be. All that we surely can know of 
them is that they possess some indefinable quality 
which infuses a new spirit into those whom they 
teach, something which causes them to see with 
a clarity of vision, which inspires them to attempt 
and supports them to accomplishment. 

Greatness is rare and that which makes it great 
is unknown. But the world’s work is not done by 
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the great; rather by the host of competent human 
beings who contribute to the great enterprise. It 
is so in teaching. He who would teach will be 
competent if, having those basic personal char- 
acteristics essential to success, he applies his in- 
telligence and his will to preparation for his chosen 
work. 

It is not feasible to outline here a program of 
preparation for teaching that would be equally 
applicable in all states. Nevertheless, certain sug- 
gestions can be made. For the student preparing 
to teach in the elementary school, the general train- 
ing should be as broad as possible, aimed toward 
increasing the scope of his interests rather than 
mastery of a special phase. For teaching on higher 
levels, as in high school or college, specialized 
preparation is essential. Without restricting the 
breadth of his program more than is absolutely 
essential, the prospective high-school teacher 
should acquire special knowledge in a particular 
field. As a practical aid to securing employment, 
he should get such specialized training in more 
than one field. Many high-school teachers are ex- 
pected to teach two or more unrelated subjects. 
Adequate preparation for high-school teaching re- 
quires not less than five years of college and uni- 
versity training. 

In addition to a broad education and a special- 
ized training, both the elementary teacher and the 
teacher on higher levels should master the essen- 
tial portions of that body of facts and principles 
relating to the art and science of teaching which 
constitutes professional education courses. 

These courses will help him to understand the 
psychology of learning and tried-and-proven meth- 
ods of teaching, and the objectives of education. 
Through observation he may become familiar with 
the actual procedures in the daily routine of the 
classroom. 

Selection of a college in which this professional 
education is to be obtained is one of the most im- 
portant choices the prospective teacher has to make. 
He should proceed with care, making investiga- 
tions as thoroughly as possible, and reaching his 
decision only after thought and discussion. In- 
formation regarding available colleges can be ob- 
tained from state superintendents of education, 
from teacher-training institutions, and from pub- 
lic-school teachers. Actual visits to institutions 
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not too far distant from the student’s home of- 
fer opportunities for first-hand examination of 
buildings and facilities, and for personal conversa- 
tions with faculty and students. 

No better advice can be given the student in 
training for teaching than that he investigate care- 
fully the standards set up by the licensing agencies 
in the states and localities in which he wishes to 
teach, and plan his course of preparation so as best 
to comply with them. Young men who measure up 
to the personal qualifications outlined in the earlier 
parts of this chapter will bear constantly in mind, 
that the great responsibilities and stirring chal- 
lenge of teaching demand that they equip them- 
selves as thoroughly as possible before entering 
upon their careers as teachers. 


VI 
What Does Teaching Offer Me? 


There are those for whom teaching is a passion, 
for whom teaching provides the supreme means of 
self-expression, and for whom teaching itself is 
a reward of significant proportions. Perhaps this 
is characteristic of a great teacher. But, in modern 
society, he must have a means of livelihood and 
a respected place among his fellows. 

Preparation for teaching requires extensive study 
and close application. What does it offer in return? 
How much may one expect to earn? What other 
promises of rewards does it hold? What oppor- 
tunities are there for advancement? How difficult 
is the work? These questions may well be asked 
by one who is considering teaching as a career. 

Salaries vary greatly with the level upon which 
teaching is done, with the size and economic status 
of the community, with geographic location, with 
preparation and training of the teacher. So great 
are these variations, that very little can be said 
concerning the financial rewards of teaching that 
would be applicable in general. A few compari- 
sons illustrate the point. In 1930, the salary of 
teachers in one-room Negro schools in the South 
was, on the average, $314 a year. College teachers 
throughout the United States during that year re- 
ceived $3,000, on the average. Between these two 
are distributed the average salaries of teachers on 
all levels and in many kinds of schools. Table I 
gives the average salaries of public-school teachers 
on various levels in cities during 1936-37. 
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TABLE I. AVERAGE SALARIES OF TEACHERS ON DIFFERENT 
LEVELS IN CITIES, 1936-37. 








SENIOR 
HIGH 
TEACHERS 


JUNIOR 
ELEMENTARY HIGH 


SIZE OF SYSTEM TEACHERS TEACHERS 





Cities of more than 
100,000 population 
Cities of 30,000 to 
100,000 population 
Cities of 10,000 to 
30,000 population 
Cities of 5,000 to 
10,000 population 
Cities of 2,500 to 
5,000 population 


$2,027 $2,303 $2,551 


1,501 1,747 1,954 


1,297 1,456 1,668 


1,150 1,330 1,490 


1,008 1,183 1,316 





It is clear from this comparison that average 
salaries increase as higher levels are reached, and 
also that average salaries in the larger cities are 
substantially higher on every level than in the 
smaller communities. But this tells only a small 
part of the story. The comparisons thus far made 
are quite meaningful as far as they go, but they 
by no means illustrate the extent of variation in 
teachers’ salaries. For example, of the high-school 
teachers in cities of 100,000 or more population 
whose average salary was $2,551, fully 1,641 
were getting $1,000 or less a year. On the other 
hand, 47 teachers of this group were receiving 
$3,700 or more a year in salary. These and other 
similar variations are shown in Table II. 


TABLE II. RANGE OF SALARIES OF TEACHERS IN CITIES OF 
MoreE THAN 100,000 POPULATION, 1936-37 








HIGH 
SALARIES 


$3,700 or more 


LOW 


CLASSIFICATION SALARIES 


Elementary School * 47 
1,641 
139 
177 
3,791 
521 


TEACHERS 





$1,000 or less 
Junior High School $3,600 or more 

$1,000 or less 
Senior High School $4,000 or more 


$1,100 or less 





* For every 47 teachers who get $3,700 or more, 1,641 
teachers get $1,000 or less. 


It should be clear from this evidence that sal- 
aries vary greatly. Every prospective teacher who 
is interested in knowing what salary he may ex- 
pect to receive, will have to make his own inquiries 
respecting salary scales in the communities or dis- 
tricts where he plans to teach. The salary statistics 
which are presented here are based on the earnings 
of teachers of varying degrees of efficiency, vary- 
ing training and preparation, and varying experi- 
ence. In teaching as in other professions, the in- 
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dividual who grows in effectiveness as he gains 
experience may reasonably expect his earnings to 
increase. 

That the effectiveness of teachers increases with 
experience, and that their value increases likewise, 
is indicated by the fact that in many school sys- 
tems, especially those in the larger cities, salary 
schedules provide for regular annual increments 
in teachers’ salaries. The beginning salary is 
usually small. This is true of many other pro- 
fessions. Young engineers, architects, lawyers, 
doctors, and other professional men receive very 
small compensation during the first few years of 
their professional experience. These early years 
are looked upon as a period of apprenticeship, dur- 
ing which the young practitioner learns many prac- 
tical skills which his academic training could not 
teach him, acquires many habits of work which can 
be acquired only in actual contact with the prob- 
lems and materials of the profession, and gains 
ease and expertness in the application of the prin- 
ciples and theories learned while in training. In 
teaching there is no such clear recognition of an 
apprenticeship period; but the beginning teacher 
is none the less a novice, however extensive may 
have been his professional preparation; and it is 
fitting that he should receive smaller compensation 
for his services than the mature and experienced 
teacher. The teacher whose professional ‘growth 
fails to bring with it the greater economic rewards 
to which he may justly consider himself entitled 
must seek such rewards through transfer from one 
system to another. 

It has been shown that average salaries are not 
large. To some extent, this is offset by certain 
forms of compensation not usually enjoyed by 
workers in other occupations on approximately the 
same income level. In some schools, teachers re- 
ceive either full or part pay for time lost because 
of illness or other emergencies. There are many 
places in which teachers do not face total loss of 
salary for time lost from their work. 

In some schools, teachers are allowed extended 
periods of leave, with full or part pay, at regular 
intervals, usually every five or seven years. The 
purpose of these sabbatical leaves, as they are 
termed, is to afford opportunities for study and 
professional advancement. This practice is more 
general on the college and university level than 
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in elementary and secondary schools. However, it 
is being extended to apply to teachers in the pub- 
lic-school systems. At present it is almost entirely 
in the larger cities that such leaves of absence are 
provided. Their duration is either for one-half year 
or a full year, with either full pay or half pay. 

The long summer vacations enjoyed by teachers, 
as well as the other less protracted holiday periods 
during the school year, should be considered in 
connection with appraisals of the teacher’s earn- 
ings. The annual salary, from this point of view, is 
in payment for only eight to ten months of work. 
The teacher who desires to keep abreast of his 
profession and to achieve advancement must em- 
ploy a considerable portion of his vacation time 
in study. Many engage in profitable pursuits allied 
to their major work, such as writing, editing text- 
books, and lecturing. Substantial sums may be 
earned in these ways. When the teacher's salary 
is computed on a monthly basis for the time actu- 
ally engaged in school work, his compensation 
compares much more favorably with that of other 
professional persons. 

Legal provisions regarding tenure are of three 
general sorts: fixed term, indefinite, and perma- 
nent. Fixed term tenure is provided in perhaps 
the great majority of cases. Under this form of 
tenure, the teacher is employed for a definite period 
except for stated and sufficient cause. Indefinite 
tenure leaves appointment and dismissal entirely 
in the hands of the employing authority, although 
the teacher is sometimes partially protected by 
provisions which make it impossible to dismiss him 
except at the end of a school year and with prior 
notice. Dismissals for cause usually may be made 
at any time. Permanent tenure is in effect in sev- 
eral states and a considerable number of cities. A 
teacher who is on permanent tenure cannot be dis- 
missed except for real cause; his legal right to re- 
tain his position is fully protected as long as he is 
an efficient teacher and is not guilty of offenses 
against moral or criminal laws, or of unprofes- 
sional or grossly unethical conduct. Under perma- 
nent tenure, a probationary period of two or three 
years is usually effective during which the right to 
permanent tenure is established. The obvious in- 
ference here is that if the teacher renders satisfac- 
tory service during this period of probation, he has 
a right to be protected in his position against per- 
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sonal animosities, political influences, and other 
extraneous forces. 

Although permanent tenure provisions are the 
only ones which afford the teacher complete legal 
protection against arbitrary dismissal, the tendency 
is toward larger assurances in this connection. In 
many states and districts, teachers on indefinite 
tenure may be dismissed only for cause. And even 
where no legal protection is afforded, the increas- 
ing professionalization of school administration is 
steadily eliminating the effects of pull, personal 
influence, political pressure, and the other factors 
which sometimes made the teacher’s security in 
his job an utterly unpredictable quantity. For the 
most part, teachers appointed for stipulated pe- 
riods may expect to be retained until the expira- 
tion of their contracts, and teachers on indefinite 
tenure may reasonably look forward to permanent 
employment. For those teachers who are on per- 
manent tenure, of course, no problem exists. 
Naturally, no form of tenure is designed to force 
the retention in service of incompetent or otherwise 
really undesirable teachers; nor does any teacher 
worthy of the title desire that it should be bent 
to such a purpose. On the whole, the teacher who 
does his work efficiently and conducts himself as 
a good citizen need have no fear of losing his job. 

About one-half of the states and a considerable 
proportion of the cities of the United States pro- 
vide pensions for teachers who retire because of 
old age, or who become disabled during active 
employment, or who reach a specified age to which 
retirement is compulsory. In some cases, teach- 
ers may retire after a stipulated number of years 
in service and on a pension equal to the full salary 
earned during the last year of service. Such liberal 
provisions are rare. In general the retired teacher 
receives some percentage of his most recent earn- 
ings as a retirement annuity—usually one-half, 
sometimes two-thirds. In other cases, the amount 
of pension varies with length of service and other 
factors. In many states and districts no provisions 
whatever are made for teachers’ pensions. 

In addition to such rewards as have been de- 
scribed, every profession, teaching included, of- 
fers others which are not to be measured in terms 
of money or any kind of economic advantage. 
There must be some incentive, some urge toward 
knowledge and accomplishment, some desire to 
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attain mastery and perform service, which domi- 
nates those who dedicate their lives to professional 
work. This is not to say that professional men are 
martyrs. Quite the contrary. They want and ex- 
pect their professions to give them economic re- 
wards above the average. But they want, also, 
those personal satisfactions which are higher than 
and not represented in monetary reward. 

If our discussions of the purposes of education 
and the work of the teacher have emphasized any- 
thing, it is that the teacher must be an active, 
interested citizen of his local community as well 
as of the world. He benefits from the social recog- 
nition which is accorded him as do the community 
and his pupils. To the alert, intelligent teacher, 
contacts with individuals and groups and participa- 
tion in group enterprises offer opportunities for 
study of the community, of its customs and atti- 
tudes. He thus gains an insight into the minds 
and lives of his pupils which years in the classroom 
might never reveal. The teacher may rightly look 
upon his social acceptance in the community as 
one of the intangible compensations of his pro- 
fession; but he should realize, also, that his par- 
ticipation in community life is one of his profes- 
sional obligations. 

Everybody who enters an occupation is quite nat- 
urally interested in the opportunities which it of- 
fers for advancement. No one wants to look for- 
ward to a lifetime of work unrewarded by growing 
responsibility, increasing earnings, and rising pres- 
tige. One of the special attractions of a profes- 
sional career is that it usually offers opportunities 
for advancement not ordinarly found in other 
pursuits. The teaching profession is especially 
fortunate in this regard; not only because teaching, 
in itself, affords unusual opportunities, but also 
because good teaching is a basic preparation for 
well paid and socially important administrative 
and supervisory positions in the educational system. 

Even without change in professional status, in- 
creases in salary come to teachers in many schools. 
For example, in a group of cities of more than 
100,000 population, the salary schedules of which 
for 1934-35 were investigated by the National 
Education Association, the average beginning sal- 
ary of elementary teachers was $1,175 and the 
average maximum salary attainable was $2,065 a 
year. In the same cities the average beginning and 
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maximum salaries for high-school teachers were 
$1,530 and $2,650, respectively. In isolated cases, 
both beginning salaries and maximum salaries are 
much greater. In New York City, for example, 
elementary teachers may attain salaries of $3,390, 
junior-high-school teachers, $3,830 and high- 
school teachers, $4,500 a year. In smaller com- 
munities and in rural districts such increments in 
salary are less common and increased earnings 
usually come when the teacher moves to another 
system. On the college level, salary increases and 
advancement in rank usually go together. The pay 
of instructors is usually rather small—though 
larger, on the average, than that of public-school 
teachers. Advancement in rank brings correspond- 
ing increases in salary. In a few cases, university 
professors receive salaries of $10,000 or $12,000 
a year, but the general average lies somewhere be- 
tween $4,000 and $6,000. 

More attractive, both because of possibilities of 
larger earnings and because of the greater pro- 
fessional prestige and dignity which they embody, 
are the administrative and supervisory posts to 
which a teacher may advance. Such positions are 
almost invariably filled from the ranks of class- 
room teachers. Superintendents of schools and 
boards of education are always on the alert for 
promising young men whose abilities and pro- 
fessional qualifications are such as to make them 
likely candidates for administrative positions. 
Although the teacher in the smaller school or com- 
munity may frequently have to find such an op- 
portunity for promotion in another system, in 
larger cities the tendency is for promotions to be 
made within the system. Opportunities for ad- 
vancement are available to teachers who merit it. 

The average salaries of various administrative 
and supervisory officers of schools in 1936-37 are 
shown in Table III. It will be observed that in 
large cities the salaries of elementary principals 
are, on the average, about 50 per cent higher than 
those of teachers. In high schools the average sal- 
ary of the principal is almost twice that of the 
teacher in his school. Other comparisons are in the 
data of the table. Salaries for officers of com- 
parable rank in smaller cities during the same year 
were about one-third lower than in the larger cities. 
Superintendents of schools are the highest salaried 
of all school employes. The extraordinarily large 
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range of salaries on this level makes averages 
almost meaningless. Further reference to Table 
III will show the lowest and highest salaries paid 
superintendents in cities of more than 100,000 
population. Salaries in smaller cities and rural dis- 
tricts tend to be substantially lower. 


TABLE III. Sacarres of ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS OF SCHOOLS 
in SELECTED Cities, 1936-37. 








LOWEST AVERAGE HIGHEST 


SIZE OF SYSTEM CLASSIFICATION SALARY SALARY SALARY 








Cities of 30,000 Superintendent $6,006 
to 100,000 Assistant Supt. 4,160 
population. Sen. High Prin. 3,839 
un. High Prin. 3,012 
lementary Prin. 2,527 
Cities of more Superintendent $6,000 $7,825 $20,000 
than 100,000 Asst. Supt. 2,850 5,645 11,265 
population. Sen. High Prin. 4,473 
un. High Prin. 4,064 
lementary Prin. 3,225 
High Sch. Dept. Head 3,283 





It cannot be denied that the salaries promised 
by a career in teaching, or in the administrative 
fields to which teaching may lead are not com- 
parable with those attained by highly successful 
individuals in business and in certain of the pro- 
fessions. However, the total earnings of some 
successful teachers, including salaries, royalties, 
lecture fees, and fees for special services compare 
favorably with other professional incomes. It is 
not unusual for a college teacher to enjoy an ag- 
gregate income of $20,000 a year. But there is no 
position in the American educational system, on 
any level, or of any degree of responsibility, which 
offers a salary as great as that of the president of 
a railroad or other great industrial enterprise, or 
as great as the professional income of a highly suc- 
cessful lawyer, surgeon, architect, or accountant. 
For that matter, motion picture actors, newspaper 
columnists, and others frequently enjoy larger in- 
comes than any of these. 

It is a fact that teaching does not hold forth to 
the young man any such prospect of great wealth 
as do some other fields of work. He can expect 
an income adequate to supply his needs and those 
of his family, maintain them on a comfortable 
standard of living, and afford an ample residue for 
education, leisure, and most of the ordinary 
amenities and luxuries of life. Retirement annui- 
ties may provide for him in the later years of life. 
He should not expect to build a fortune or have 
large investments to dispose of in his will. For the 
individual whose chief purpose in life is the making 
of money, teaching is not an appropriate career. 
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Neither is it appropriate for him who seeks a 
soft job, one in which working hours are short and 
demands upon personal energies are small. To 
many laymen the teacher's task often seems in- 
credibly light. School is in session, except in some 
colleges, only five days a week, they say; and the 
school day is only five or six hours long. Thanks- 
giving, Christmas, and Easter are the occasions for 
more or less protracted holidays, and the whole 
summer season is given over to a long vacation. 
Such a conclusion is based on inadequate evidence 
and, obviously, is false. Much of the teacher’s 
work is done after school hours. With papers to 
read, assignments to organize, lessons to plan, the 
teacher often burns more than his share of mid- 
night oil. Records, reports, faculty meetings, 
committee work, conferences with pupils and par- 
ents, and extra-curricular activities make demands 
on the teacher's time and energy. In addition, the 
teacher is called upon for leadership and service 
in numerous community enterprises, including 
special work in churches, clubs, and youth organi- 
zations. With industrial plants organized on an 
increasingly general schedule of forty hours of 
work per week, and the growing movement for 
a further reduction in hours, this estimate of the 
teacher’s work suggests that some of those who re- 
flect longingly on the teacher's five-hour day and 
five-day week have more leisure themselves than 
does he whom they envy. 

The teacher’s burden is not to be measured in 
terms of hours alone. The responsibility for the 
intellectual, moral, and emotional development of 
his pupils, even though shared with others, is an 
important one for the conscientious teacher. The 
teacher cannot leave his problems in his classroom, 
nor can he close them in his books. Every prob- 
lem of discipline, of character-building, of attitude- 
forming which arises in the classroom is a problem 
which the teacher must solve promptly. Mistakes 
in managing pupils must be avoided since they 
may leave an indelible mark upon pupil personali- 
ties. These considerations weigh heavily upon the 
teacher's mind. 

This is what teaching has to offer: a life of 
useful service, rewarded by moderate income, se- 
curity in employment and in old age, congenial 
colleagues, the respect of the community, and such 
personal satisfactions as are derived from knowl- 
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edge of having inspired young minds, and of hav- 
ing influenced young characters for good. For the 
individual who aspires to the deep, spiritual suc- 
cess of accomplishment and social service; who 
finds joy in contacts with young minds and in the 
pursuit of cultural and intellectual values; who is 
willing to work hard and persistently for the per- 
sonal satisfactions that come from the knowledge 
of important work well done, teaching offers a 
career in a dignified and respected calling. 
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To the young man for whom life holds more of 
a challenge than material success; for whom success 
is to be measured in terms of his contributions to 
human welfare; in whom there is a burning de- 
sire to be of service to the youth of today and the 
citizenship of tomorrow; and in whom there is an 
urge to be a leader among men, the teaching pro- 
fession offers great opportunities. This young man 
will step out of the crowd and say, “This is my 
job—it is a man’s job.” 
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Functional Pre-Service Training of Teachers 


By C. C. CRAWFORD 


} worst fault of teacher training is that it 
contains too much teaching and not enough 
training. We lecture to the young neophytes on 
the evils of a passive, verbal, pouring-in type of 
education, and we have them memorize numerous 
facts about education and psychology, but we do 
not give them enough of an actual start upon the 
patterns of classroom teaching which we verbally 
advise them to adopt. We tell them to teach func- 
tionally, but we ourselves do not teach them func- 
tionally. We set them such an example of static 
information-stuffing that they forget what we say 
and copy what we do, to the detriment of the 
youngsters whom they try to serve. ‘Something 
ought to be done about it.” What? 


I. HoLp FAstT TO THE FUNCTIONAL PHILOSOPHY 
WHICH WE ALREADY PROFESS 


Our theory of education outruns our practice. 
We have a fine body of principles of teaching. We 
all advocate a vital and functional type of educa- 
tion that gets results and makes fine personalities 
and upright characters. We are reasonably well 
agreed on many questions of ends as well as means. 
To set up a truly functional program of teacher 
training does not require inventing a completely 
new philosophy of education. We have a philoso- 
phy already that would meet the need. Perhaps a 
brief summary of it will be enough to remind us 
of a few principles that are fundamental to the 
thinking of most educational leaders: 

Doing is the goal of education. Socially ef- 
fective living is the outcome desired. In teacher 
training this means that teachers must teach well 
after they are trained. One who merely knows how 
to teach but can’t or doesn’t teach well doesn’t 
meet Dewey's pragmatic test. 

Learning by doing is the method of education. 
Passive methods fail to get active results. Book 
learning and oral verbalism lack something as com- 
pared to laboratory practice of the behavior pat- 
terns that are sought. This suggests the need of 
more practice teaching and actual contact with live 
youngsters. 
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Doing must be accompanied by insight. If mere 
doing would educate teachers we could abandon 
teachers colleges entirely and put raw recruits into 
the classroom to practice on helpless youngsters. 
It is necessary that practice be interpreted in the 
light of theory, and that the reasons for successes 
and failures be made clear to the young teachers 
as they progress. 

Doing must be based on wanting or motivation. 
A teacher who doesn’t want to become a good 
teacher is not likely to do her work in the training 
school with any great zest or profit. The emotional 
glow that comes from a clear vision of the better 
world which education can create and the better 
lives which teachers can make possible for chil- 
dren is needed in order that teacher-training activi- 
ties may be raised from the drudgery level to one 
of creative artistry or missionary zeal. 

Thinking and knowing must be outgrowths of 
doing. We don’t get excited about facts that don’t 
solve our problems. Answers are of little value 
except when they are preceded by questions. A 
solution is valuable only because of a preceding 
problem. History of education to put in storage is 
nearly worthless. Stored knowledge of brain struc- 
tures is perfunctory. The facts about Horace 
Mann may cause students to say: “So what?” But 
when young teachers are trying to make lesson 
plans or handle discipline cases, they will welcome 
any information they can get from the history, 
psychology, or philosophy of education that bears 
on the problem. Other knowings and thinkings 
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will, for the moment at least, be “irrelevant, in- 
competent, and immaterial.” 

Experiences must be timed according to the 
learner's readiness or maturation. Young teachers 
aren’t yet gray-haired professors. They live in 
their world and face their difficulties, not ours. 
They can’t project themselves several years ahead 
into classroom situations they have never faced, 
nor get excited about philosophical issues which 
are not involved in their present lives. Either they 
must be introduced earlier in to the stream of 
professional life through apprentice work in order 
to hasten maturation or else the beginning courses 
in education will have to deal with the tangible 
issues that beginners can appreciate, and trust to 
later courses and later adult experiences to meet 
the needs that arise in later years. So important is 
the latter point that any pre-service training pro- 
gram is obviously inadequate without a thorough 
in-service training or supervision program to con- 
tinue what it begins. 


II. PRAcTICE THIs PHILOSOPHY IN EDUCATION 
COURSES 


Although we are pretty well agreed upon the 
above functional philosophy, our education courses 
are too often set up in terms of the older, static, 
cold-storage, or information-first philosophy that 
leads off with facts and follows later, or perhaps 
never, with practice and application. 

The laboratory method, involving observation, 
practice teaching, or apprenticeship, will be the 
backbone or core of the functional training pro- 
gram. There will be abundance of opportunity to 
construct, give, and score tests; to make, teach, and 
evaluate lesson plans; to plan, execute, and evalu- 
ate projects; to observe, conduct, and receive criti- 
cisms of interviews with problem children; to set 
up a teacher’s record book and make reports to the 
principal; in short, to do as many as possible of the 
things that teachers have to do on the job. 

In addition to this more realistic and overt type 
of practice just mentioned, education courses must 
necessarily contain verbal instruction designed to 
furnish insight and to give guidance for that 
practice. This instruction should be definitely or- 
ganized for the guidance of action, and should not 
be detached “background material.” It should an- 
swer the question, “‘How to do”’ this or that thing 
in running the schools. Each unit of learning 
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should correspond to a unit of practice or per- 
formance in some phase of school work. Thus the 
information or thinking in such instruction would 
have the realities of the field situation as its organ- 
izing principle. 

Such an approach to the classroom phase of 
teacher training has been made in a book just 
published under the title of The Problems of Edu- 
cation.» It is a text for courses in the Introduction 
to Education. It is organized on the basis of 207 
problems, difficulties, or tasks in carrying on the 
work of the schools. Each problem is stated in 
terms of “How to do . . .” or “How can teach- 
ers bring about better . . .” or “By what means 
can we best . . .”” Supporting questions, activi- 
ties, and references are provided under each such 
problem to make sure of a many-sided grasp of 
the issues involved in it and to convince, convert, 
or inspire the learner to the practice of the correct 
solutions if and when the chance for overt prac- 
tice comes. This has an element of ‘‘storage for the 
future need,” of course, but if we must engage in 
storage of any kind as a compromise it is better to 
store up a readiness to act than to store up pure in- 
formation that has not been even associated with 
courses of action at all. The reports of a few of 
these teachers who have used this new functional 
text have indicated a rarely observed degree of 
student interest. Whereas interest usually has to 
be “whipped up” in a fact-first education course, 
it is the rule for six or eight students to want to 
talk at once on the concrete choices between courses 
of action raised in the functional problem units. 


III. REORGANIZE THE CONTENT SUBJECTS ON 
FUNCTIONAL LINES 


It is very important that teachers teach science, 
English, and social studies functionally, so that 
children will use natural forces effectively, speak 
correctly, and live effective civic lives. But instead 
they have often taught these subjects factually so 
that the children can recite on the parts of a flower, 
the structure of sentences, or the powers of Con- 
gress. Teachers have a storehouse of factual in- 
formation, arranged logically, and they naturally 
teach that same logical array to their students as it 


(Concluded on page 245) 


* Crawford, Thorpe, and Adams, The Problems of Educa- 
tion. University of Southern California, Los Angeles, 1938. 
pp. 239. 












CONSIDERABLE agitation has manifested it- 
A self within comparatively recent years for 
greater professionalization of Education. In all of 
the vocations commonly accepted as being truly 
professional a characterizing aspect has been the 
program of preparation required, a program whose 
every phase focusses upon a single objective: ren- 
dering the individual competent in his chosen field 
of specialization. The program of studies outlined 
for the medical student in any recognized medical 
college consists of subject materials that have a di- 
rect bearing upon medicine; the subjects pre- 
scribed for the prospective lawyer relate to law. It 
will be observed that when speaking of the profes- 
sions there is apparently little resentment on the 
part of the students studying for the professions 
regarding the extent to which their curriculums are 
circumscribed by college administrators and state 
requirements. 

While the democratization of educational op- 
portunities has centered attention upon a greater re- 
spect for pupil individuality, and has developed a 
greater faith in the ability of the student to exercise 
intelligent judgment and discrimination in the se- 
lection of college courses in preparing for a voca- 
tion, tk e practice of professional schools depending 
largely upon compulsory courses continues prac- 
tically unchanged. In one breath, educators ex- 
claim at the fallacy of the liberal arts colleges at- 
tempting to prescribe what a student should and 
should not take; in the next breath, these same edu- 
cators laud the rather dictatorial policies of the 
professional schools. Obviously, such sanction of 
militant instructional policies, policies normally 
considered at odds with the best in psychological 
research, indicate the selective nature of the work 
done in the professional fields; a selectiveness 
which attracts the superior student, the student 
whose abilities, capacities, interests and ambitions 
are neither repressed nor thwarted by prescription 
and coercion. 

Admitting the advisability of the professions 
maintaining curriculums rather radically different 
in make-up and administration from the curricu- 
lurns of less specialized occupations, one looks at 
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the lack of uniformity in the preparation of teachers 
and wonders at the temerity of Education calling 
itself professional. According to Burton,! a profes- 
sion combines an intensive study of a restricted 
subject matter field (knowledge) with the ability 
to use and apply that material with a high degree 
of skill (art). With the surgeon the skill rests 
upon the facile manner in which he makes inci- 
sions, sews sutures, clamps forceps, foresees and 
forestalls complications, etc. With the lawyer the 
art of the profession rests upon the ability to sway 
a jury, to convince a judge, to protect a client. In 
both instances the attainment of that skill usually 
comes only after long and arduous practice, manip- 
ulative practice for the surgeon, argumentative 
practice for the lawyer. In both instances such prac- 
tice periods are prescribed and provided for by the 
college. The school teacher, like the lawyer, de- 
pends in a large measure upon the ability to guide 
and direct the thinking of other people, an ability 
which calls for poise and facility in speaking. Few 
occupations outside of law, theology, the theatre, 
stage and radio levy a greater premium upon 
speaking ability than does teaching. Consequently, 
it is essential that that ability be groomed and culti- 
vated by all would-be teachers.? Unlike the law 
schools and the theological seminaries which pro- 
vide ample opportunities for voice cultivation, 
teacher-training institutions frequently make only 
incidental provisions for noticing, diagnosing and 





* Burton, W. H.: “What Constitutes a Profession,” Na- 
tion’s Schools 19:34; March, 1937. 

*“Inasmuch as the teacher is now expected to make many 
public appearances, a special course in Public Speaking, de- 
signed to insure clear and forceful address, with some know!l- 
edge of the principles of speech-making, would be of material 
assistance in public relations.” Bossing, N. L.: Progressive 
Methods of Teaching in Secondary Schools, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1935. p. 59. 
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improving the vocal equippage of their potential 
graduates. The following statements are signifi- 
cant: 

Ability to speak effectively, in good English, is es- 
sential to one who wishes to be respected as an intel- 
lectual leader. The usual courses in speech are suffi- 
cient only in the case of those students who have had 
the advantage of excellent home culture. Most stu- 
dents entering colleges of education need hours of prac- 
tice, based upon individual diagnosis. In not a few 
cases speech, which is the major instrument of com- 
munication between persons, suffers because the indi- 
vidual does not desire rapport with others. The prob- 
lem is psychological in these instances, and a change of 
attitude is basic to improvement in techniques. It is 
probable that the facilities of teachers’ colleges for psy- 
chological counsel and for remedial work in speech are 
still seriously inadequate.* 


It is true that teacher-training institutions almost 
without exception provide a department of speech, 
and offer courses in that department designed to 
materially assist the student in developing poise 
and a pleasing voice. Almost invariably, however, 
the selection of any work in speech correction is left 
entirely up to the student. An examination of the 
catalogues of teachers colleges all over the country 
reveals a decided faith in the ability of the student 
to recognize and to take steps to improve where 
necessary the quality and timbre of his voice. Such 
a faith seems difficult to justify when a comparison 
is made of the percentage of students enrolled in 
speech classes in teachers colleges and the percent- 
age of recently graduated teachers whose voices 
could profitably benefit from some specific correc- 
tive training. 

An examination of questionnaire studies deter- 
mining the qualities essential to successful teaching 
shows students, teachers and school administrators 
alike agreeing that the teacher's voice is an impor- 
tant factor in achieving success in the classroom. 
The teacher, regardless of how extensive or how 
brilliant his academic training may have been, who 
does not enunciate distinctly, who mispronounces 
words, who demonstrates an utter disregard for in- 
flectional reading and speaking, and whose lack of 
poise distracts pupil attention is likely to find his 
instructional outcomes differing materially from 
his originally planned objectives. That same 


* Kilpatrick, W. H., et al.: The Teacher and Society. First 
Yearbook of the John Dewey Society, D. Appleton-Century 
Company, Inc., 1937. pp. 322-323. 


teacher is likely to find also that discipline has be- 
come a common problem. While admitting the 
danger of a teacher-training program becoming 
too stereotyped, and while subscribing to the belief 
that teachers, while in preparation, should be per- 
mitted to exercise considerable initiative in the se- 
lection of academic courses, such an expression 
does not obviate the fact that there are certain fun- 
damental strengths that go to make up a master 
teacher. Teacher-training institutions which would 
have their graduates become truly professional 
must recognize the existence of these fundamental 
elements and take steps to provide for them accord- 
ingly. The extent to which teacher education as it 
exists in some teacher-training centers today can 
really justify itself when evaluated on the basis of 
utility is questionable. The teacher-training pro- 
gram that leaves a large number of skills and prin- 
ciples for the teacher to acquire and assimilate 
through trial-and-error after getting out into the 
field, skills and principles which might easily have 
been supplied in the preparatory period of training, 
cannot be considered an adequate program. 

Some schools designed for the education of 
teachers have recognized the inability of student 
teachers to master the principles and techniques of 
classroom teaching in the comparatively short time 
allotted to practice teaching, and so have extended 
that phase of the teacher-training period. Some in- 
stitutions in addition to having extended the time 
devoted to classroom teaching have divided the 
practice period into two or more divisions. For ex- 
ample, in some schools one period or division of 
student observation and teaching comes in the 
sophomore year followed by a second period of 
somewhat similar experiences in the senior year. 
Other institutions provide for student-teaching op- 
portunities in the sophomore, junior and senior 
years, while still other institutions have established 
systems of “‘cadet’’ teaching. This elongation and 
rearrangement of the time set aside for the student 
to acclimate himself to classroom conditions so that 
the transition from the teacher-training center to 
the classroom in the public schools will not be too 
confusing is testimonial that practice as well as 


“Fowler, in holding for teacher-training institutions exer- 
cising greater discrimination in the selection of students to be 
educated as teachers, says: “In any plan of (teacher) selec- 
tion, the candidate’s voice and speech must be closely noted.” 
Fowler, H. E.: “Selection in the Preparation of English 
Teachers,” The English Journal 26:315-16; April, 1937. 
(College Edition.) 
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theory is essential to the professional equipment of 
the efficient teacher. The recognition, however, of 
the necessity for a longer period of practice teach- 
ing for the prospective teacher is not in itself a 
guarantee that some of the elements, in this case 
the voice, that go to make for successful teaching 
will be considered. 

In large institutions, the number of students do- 
ing practice teaching is so large that the supervisor 
in charge has little opportunity to hear a single stu- 
dent more than once or twice under actual teaching 
conditions. Similarly, the regular teacher under 
whose guidance the student teacher is working is 
frequently more concerned with acquainting the 
student with specific tricks of the trade in handling 
isolated situations than with diagnosing and treat- 
ing deficiences of a more personal nature. This em- 
phasis upon the acquisition of specific antidotes and 
a disregard of the fact that principles of teaching 
must also be made an integral part of one’s teach- 
ing equipment® frequently leaves the student be- 
lieving that what the pupil learns rather than how 
and why the pupil learns is the all important thing. 
As long as the medium for classroom instruction 
continues to depend largely upon the teacher's 
voice, (this in full recognition and endorsement of 
the present emphasis upon units of work, integra- 
tion, socialized recitations, etc., modern functional 
approaches that merely reduce rather than replace 
teacher expression) one fundamental principle of 
teaching will be: learning is conditioned by the ex- 
tent to which the instruction is pleasing to the ear, 
the extent to which the teacher’s delivery and poise 
creates a situation that is natural and satisfying to 
both the pupil and the teacher. 

Only through a recognition that aspects other 
than mastery of subject matter are involved in ade- 
quately preparing a teacher to teach can education 
ever hope to really professionalize its members. 
The systematic organization of subject matter, long 
the accepted concept of a science, is not the sole 
criterion for professionalizing a teacher, for ren- 
dering a teacher competent in his chosen field of 
specialization. 

* Barr, A. S.: “Principles vs. Patterns of Teaching,” Edi- 


torial, Journal of Educational Research 29:221-223; Novem- 
ber, 1935. 


Place your order now for a school supply of the 
book, Teaching: A Man’s Job. See page 215 
for prices. 
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Pre-Service Training of Teachers 


(Continued from page 242) 
was taught to them in the colleges that prepared 
them for teaching. We can’t blame them if they 
don’t reorganize it on functional lines when they 
go into their classrooms. We are guilty because 
we who organize the teacher-training curriculum 
should reorganize that curriculum on functional 
lines and let our teachers learn their subject mat- 
ter in the first place as we expect them to teach it. 

If the science courses in the teacher-training 
colleges were put on the problem basis, as we have 
illustrated by means of The Problems of Educa- 
tion, teachers would learn how to make plants 
grow, how to control insect pests, how to preserve 
surfaces from chemical deterioration, how to clean 
the corrosion, tarnish, or stain from metal objects, 
and how to do hundreds of other useful acts, along 
with the scientific reasons for doing them the 
correct way. This would be a functional educa- 
tion in the controlling of natural forces. Then 
these same teachers would be able to teach these 
skills to their pupils without having to make many 
fundamental revolutions in their thinking. ‘‘How 
to remove stain from silverware” goes unanswered 
while the teacher and pupils know that silver 
sulfide is a certain color and soluble or insoluble 
in something or other. 

The illustrations could have been drawn from 
other subjects as well as from science. We have 
taught some information that could be used to 
answer life problems, but have taught it organized 
in a logical classification rather than as a func- 
tional guide to action. Teachers do not teach 
functionally because we have filled them with 
factual knowledge while they were in training. 
If we expect them to change their ways in their 
own classrooms, we shall have to change our ways 
in making college curricula. If we were to teach 
our teachers how to live effectively, under some 
such categories as Watson’s seventeen functional 
divisions,? we should probably find that they in 
turn could teach the boys and girls to live effec- 
tively instead of to recite poorly. That would be 
worth while. Let’s try it! 


* Goodwin B. Watson, in Samuel Everett's A Challenge to 
Secondary Education. D. Appleton-Century Co., New York, 
1935. pp. 154. 















EACHERS are much like the erakabore. For that 

reason public schools are not functioning with 
maximum effectiveness in this critical transition 
era. And as a consequence many citizens of tomor- 
row will not have those standards of civic literacy 
so vital to the welfare and progress of any democ- 
racy. 

The erakabore is a Rocky Mountain quadruped 
whose right legs are longer than his left legs, or 
vice versa. Because for centuries he has walked 
erect ‘round and ‘round the steep slopes of Colo- 
rado’s peaks, he cannot maintain his equilibrium 
elsewhere. So also many teachers produced in 
those modern monasteries known as universities 
are qualified only to continue their scrutiny of em- 
balmed erudition in ivory towers. Unprepared 
themselves for the realities of this changing civili- 
zation, they cannot hope to train their pupils to 
meet successfully the challenge of the future. 

Teaching does something to teachers. Cypress 
trees near Carmel lean over backwards because 
winds sweep across the Pacific Ocean to push and 
pummel them. Likewise the movements and pres- 
sures outside the teachers’ specialized and some- 
what isolated environment invade their lives to de- 
velop what psychiatrists are pleased to call inhibi- 
tions, frustrations, complexes, and escape mecha- 
nisms. By whatever name they are known they in- 
evitably affect the lives of boys and girls whom 
erakabore teachers teach. 

Reduce the efficiency of the teachers and you 
reduce the efficiency of the educative process. 
Therefore, rather than blackball or whitewash 
many members of this profession let us investigate 
those conditions which produce erakabore teachers. 
From such an inquiry may emerge constructive 
suggestions which may contribute to the better- 
ment of teaching. 

Because the public school is a public plaything, 
many citizens consider it their duty to keep detailed 
diaries not only of teachers’ professional activities 
but also of their private lives. Thus, teachers, per- 
haps unduly sensitive and self-conscious, declare 
that they lead a goldfish bowl existence, that they 
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envy the comparative solitude of Robert Taylor, 
Mrs. Roosevelt, or the Duke of Windsor. Celebri- 
ties have buffers to straight-arm the curious and 
meddlesome, but teachers have no collision insur- 
ance. 

As for parents, teachers can’t get along with 
them or without them. Nearly every home has its 
little Shirley Temple headed for Hollywood, its 
little Galahad destined for the White House. Mil- 
lions of parents send their sons and daughters to 
school, expecting teachers to do in groups of thirty 
or forty what they have been unable to do with one 
or two. Some of them demand special privileges 
because little Gloria is “delicate” or boisterous 
Adolph is “nervous.” 

Failure of teachers to appreciate the superlative 
qualities of young America occasions deep resent- 
ment when report cards cast their shadow across 
any community. Parents are happy if their pride 
and joy has more A’s and B’s than the neighbor's 
little savage, insulted if marks indicate even nor- 
mal progress. Poor grades reflect upon their own 
intelligence, some of them feel, consequently they 
exert much pressure upon their children to get 
dazzling report cards. Mothers sometimes “‘apple- 
polish” teachers, and when that won't work they 
may carry their tales of sorrow to.the principal, the 
school trustees, and the parent-teacher association. 

Parents more than any one else help universities 
to maintain their medieval requirements for admis- 
sion. They want their daughters to study classics, 
not speech arts; chemistry, not household manage- 
ment; algebra, not mental hygiene. They want 
their sons to study academic English, not journal- 
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ism; geometry, not typewriting; physics, not auto- 
mobile operation. Boys and girls have little chance 
to learn about the wildflowers and birds, the rock 
formations and soil of their own environment for 
they must master foreign languages, mathematics, 
and science which they will never use except to 
meet a university requirement—if they get that far. 

Lallygagging, not restricted to parents, is the 
chief occupation of thousands of small towns in 
the United States. At their gossip forums every 
one joins the panel when teachers are discussed. 
How much teachers drink or smoke, play bridge or 
play golf, go away for the week-end, or go out 
with the opposite sex seems to concern one-cylinder 
minds with sixteen-cylinder voices. No teacher en- 
meshed in romance need wonder whether or not he 
is really in love; his public will have the wedding 
details arranged, the little bungalow chosen, and 
possible reasons for a subsequent divorce analyzed. 

Local Shylocks in taxpayers’ leagues accuse 
teachers of conspiring to swangdangle the public, 
to loot the treasury. The old textbooks, the old 
school bus, the old building served others, so why 
change? Curriculum revision, guidance programs, 
and visual instruction weren’t needed in the good 
old days, so why fool with high-falootin’, new- 
fangled notions that are merely fads and frills? 
Their blood pressure rises to the danger point when 
a modest building program is proposed though 
they wouldn’t think of driving in a model T car. 
They become jealous if teachers’ salaries are higher 
than their own, preferring cheap teachers and 
cheap teaching. Yet, when they auction positions 
off to the lowest bidder, they cheat themselves and 
cheat their children. 

Bullying teachers with compulsory oaths of al- 
legiance was the chief diversion of patrioteers sev- 
eral years ago, nor is there any reason to believe that 
they will not resort to such coercion again. With- 
out social vision, scientific techniques, or moral 
courage, they advocated loyalty imposed by force, 
not loyalty which springs from intelligence. They 
stampeded and steam-rollered legislatures into re- 
quiring teachers only to swear their allegiance in 
ambiguous oaths. Why they thought they could 
prevent the introduction of dictators’ methods into 
America by using such methods themselves remains 
to be made clear. 

United in various well-intentioned organiza- 
tions, these patrioteers still assume the right to dic- 
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tate the content of courses, particularly those which 
deal with our social evolution and with the contro- 
versial issues of today. They would reduce history 
to hero worship, geography to manifest destiny, 
and civics to worship of the Constitution. They 
hate and fear the word “communism,” having so 
little faith in the intelligence and patriotism of 
their children that they do not want it even men- 
tioned in the classroom lest the new generation de- 
velop a soviet state. Using the same logic, they 
should ban discussion of physical diseases lest chil- 
dren should want to have infantile paralysis. 

Local merchants object to consumer education, 
fearing with some reason that if the truth were 
known about some of the goods they sell they might 
have a lot of junk left on their hands. It never oc- 
curs to them that a re-directed public purchasing 
power might bring greater prosperity if consumers 
were sure of getting their money’s worth. Suppose, 
for example, that all the money wasted on alcoholic 
beverages—to no good end—were diverted to 
home building, life insurance, travel, and further 
education. Suppose that we stopped supporting 
quack doctors and buying patent medicines? Sup- 
pose that we stopped going to see shoddy motion 
pictures? If young boys and girls make such sup- 
positions, what will become of some business enter- 
prises? 

When the illiterate, the ignorant, and the in- 
tolerant can win by no other means, they label and 
libel their enemies as traitors to the state or the 
church, nor are teachers free from such attacks. 
Just as self-chosen super-patriots attempt to dictate 
the content of social science courses so also do self- 
appointed religious fanatics attempt to govern the 
content of natural science courses. In a few states 
they have buffaloed and bamboozled their legisla- 
tors into passing laws banning discussion of the 
theory of evolution in the classroom. Yet these 
same fanatics seldom exert so much energy in de- 
veloping in church-schools programs of religious 
education which actually build Christian character. 

If schools have erakabore teachers, it is highly 
probable that the school principal has had a hand in 
their development. Some principals are the yes- 
men, the stooges, the mouthpieces of boards of edu- 
cation; some are little Mussolinis who boss and 
bully teachers and students into submission; and 
some are true educators pioneering on educational 
frontiers. Frequently, however, principals do little 
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to help teachers succeed, leaving them in a constant 
state of uncertainty as to their standing and in- 
security as to their future. Thus education muddles 
on! 

Imagists in poetry have made words unusual 
symbols of beauty, but oracular sloganeers of 
pseudo-education have made words into jumbles 
of jargon. In too many teacher training institutions 
word-worshipers beat the tom-toms of ‘“‘progres- 
sive education, 
riculums,”” which may or may not be the educa- 
tional formulas of the century, without helping 
either the beginning or veteran teachers to meet the 
actual problems they face in teaching. Few of these 
colleges or universities apply to themselves the 
methods of instruction, guidance, or curriculum 
construction which they would have public-school 
teachers adopt without hesitation. Wizards with 
words in schools of education in many cases do 
more to retard than to advance public education, 
thereby making more erakabore teachers. 

Thus today erakabore teachers sit in the class- 
rooms of many American public schools. To say 
that they teach when they are harassed by sniping 
parents and snooping patrons, Shylock politicians 
and shyster merchants, super-patriots and religious 
fanatics, opportunist educators and razzle-dazzle 
schools of education, is to make a travesty of the 
term. They cannot teach when they are compelled 
to transmit from one generation to the next the 
hates and fears, the bogies and bugaboos, the fal- 
lacies and prejudices which retard social adjust- 
ment. 

What do we want—teachers or doormats? If 
we want dynamic men and women who will make 
our public schools true laboratories of life from 
which will emerge young men and women with in- 
tegrated and socialized personalities, young men 
and women capable of meeting the shifting reali- 
ties of a changing world effectively, young men 
and women trained to develop their individual and 
collective potentialities, then we must condemn not 
the erakabore teachers but the conditions which 
produce them. Nor is it enough to condemn; it is 
imperative that we change those conditions. 

The majority of adults want to be good parents 
and good citizens, but in many instances they have 
allowed noisy minority elements to dominate civic 
affairs too long. These parents and the teachers 
who refuse to become doormats must unite to 
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change, and change immediately, the conditions 
which produce erakabore teachers. Such conditions 
menace more than the educative process; they men- 
ace democracy, nor can there be a true democracy 
without real education, real education without real 
teachers. 


A Code of Ethics for the 


Teaching Profession 


In order that the aims of education may be real- 
ized more fully, that the welfare of the teaching 
profession may be promoted, that teachers may 
know what is considered proper procedure, and 
may bring to their professional relations high 
standards of conduct, the National Education As- 
sociation of the United States has developed this 
code of ethics. 


RELATIONS WITH PUPILS AND TO THE 
COMMUNITY 

The Schoolroom is not the proper theatre for re- 
ligious, political, or personal propaganda. The 
teacher should exercise his full rights as a citizen 
but he should avoid controversies which may tend 
to decrease his value as a teacher. 

The Teacher should not permit his educational 
work to be used for partisan politics, personal gain, 
or selfish propaganda of any kind. 

In Instructional, administrative, and other rela- 
tions with pupils, the teacher should be impartial, 
just, and professional. The teacher should consider 
the different interests, aptitudes, abilities, and so- 
cial environments of pupils. 

The Professional Relations of the teacher with 
his pupils demand the same scrupulous guarding of 
confidential and official information as is observed 
by members of other long-established professions. 

The Teacher should seek to establish friendly 
and intelligent cooperation between the home and 
the school. 

The Teacher should not tutor pupils of his 
classes for pay. 

Members of the teaching profession should dig- 
nify their calling in every way. The teacher should 
encourage the ablest to enter it, and discourage 
from entering those who are merely using the teach- 
ing profession as a stepping-stone to some other 
vocation. 

The Teacher should maintain his efficiency and 
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teaching skill by study, and by contact with local, 
state, and national educational organizations. 

A Teacher's own life should show that education 
does ennoble. 

While Not Limiting his services by reason of 
small salary, the teacher should insist upon a salary 
scale suitable to his place in society. 

The Teacher should not exploit his school or 
himself by personally inspired press notices or ad- 
vertisements, or by other unprofessional means, 
and should avoid innuendo and criticism particu- 
larly of successors or predecessors. 

The Teacher should not apply for another posi- 
tion for the sole purpose of forcing an increase in 
salary in his present position. 

School O fficials should not pursue a policy of re- 
fusing to give deserved salary increases to their em- 
ployees until offers from other school systems have 
forced them to do so. 

The Teacher should not act as an agent, or accept 
a commission, royalty, or other reward, for books 
or supplies in the selection or purchase of which he 
can influence or exercise the right of decision; nor 
should he accept a commission or other compensa- 
tion for helping another teacher to secure a position. 

A Teacher should avoid unfavorable criticism of 
other teachers except such as is formally presented 
to a school official in the interests of the school. It 
is also unprofessional to fail to report to duly con- 
stituted authority any matters which involve the 
best interests of the school. 

A Teacher should not interfere between another 
teacher and a pupil in matters such as discipline or 
marking. 

There Should Be co-operation between adminis- 
trators and classroom teachers, founded upon sym- 
pathy for each other’s point of view and recogni- 
tion of the administrator's right to leadership and 
the teacher’s right to self-expression. Both teachers 
and administrators should observe professional 
courtesy by transacting official business with the 
properly designated person next in rank. 

The Teacher should not apply for a specific posi- 
tion unless a vacancy exists. Unless the rules of 
the school otherwise prescribe, he should apply for 
a teaching position to the chief executive. He 
should not knowingly underbid a rival in order to 
secure a position; neither should he knowingly 
underbid a salary schedule. 

Qualification should be the sole determining fac- 
tor in appointment and promotion. School officials 
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should encourage and carefully nurture the profes- 
sional growth of worthy teachers by recommending 
promotion, either in their own school or in other 
schools. For school officials to fail to recommend a 
worthy teacher for another position because they do 
not desire to lose his services is unethical. 

Testimonials regarding a teacher should be 
frank, candid, and confidential. 

A Contract, once signed, should be faithfully ad- 
hered to until it is dissolved by mutual consent. In 
case of emergency, the thoughtful consideration 
which business sanction demands should be given 
by both parties to the contract. 

Due Notification should be given by school of- 
ficials and teachers in case a change in position is 
to be made. 


To the Teachers of America 


By CHAS. G. REIGNER 


What mighty armies throng these halls 
From busy streets and countryside; 

A vision which the mind enthralls— 
The Nation’s youth, our hope and pride. 


Some blest with gifts of mind and sight, 
Some born to follow him who leads, 

Some weak, some strong, some dull, some bright— 
What wide array of varied needs! 


Amid the press the Teacher stands 
To guide aright the steps of all, 

That all may meet the day’s demands, 
And all respond to duty’s call. 


"Tis he who lifts young eyes to heights, 
Who kindles hearts, expands the soul, 

Creates in minds those strong delights 
Which wise men’s thoughts for us unroll. 


"Tis he who teaches life’s deep need— 
To value truth and honor’s claim, 

Despise the false in word and deed, 
Make righteousness the daily aim. 


Let all their grateful tribute bring 
To those who bear the Teacher's name. 
Through outstretched time let praise still ring 
For Education’s living flame. 


Phi Delta Kappa publishes Education Abstracts. 
Have you subscribed? Special rate of $3.00 per 
year to members in good standing. 












Personal and Professional 


CLARENCE E. ACKLEY has been named deputy su- 
perintendent of the schools of Pennsylvania. He was 
formerly director of the bureau of administration and 
finance in the Pennsylvania state department of public 
instruction. 


Dr. VANNEBAR Busi, vice-president of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, has been elected 
president of the Carnegie Institute of Washington. 


Or.iE M. CEM has been named to the faculty of 
the department of secondary education at Syracuse 
University. For the past three years Doctor Clem has 
been superintendent of schools at Oswego, N. Y. 


FRANK Copy, E. P. CuBBERLEY, ARTHUR B. 
MOEHLMAN, JOHN Dewey, FRED ENGELHARDT, 
N. L. ENGELHARDT, FRANK P. GRAVES, CHARLES H. 
Jupp, PAut R. Mort, Jesse H. NEwLoN, A. J. Stop- 
DARD, J. W. STUDEBAKER, GEORGE D. STRAYER, PAy- 
SON SMITH, and A. L. THRELKELD were named in a 
popular poll of “representative teachers” in the United 
States as having made outstanding contributions in the 
field of public-school administration. The poll was 
conducted by O. H. Bimson, assistant superintendent 
of schools at Lincoln, Neb. 


Dr. WILLIAM H. CowL_Ley, research associate in 
the Bureau of Educational Research and professor of 
psychology at Ohio State University, has been elected 
president of Hamilton College, Clinton, New York. 
He will succeed Frederick C. Ferry, who will retire 
after having served as president for twenty-one years. 


Dr. ELMER CULLER, professor of psychology at the 
University of Illinois, has been appointed professor of 
psychology at the University of Rochester. 


N. Birss Curtis of State Teachers College, Blooms- 
burg, Pa., has been appointed director of the business 
education department at the state teachers college 
Shippensburg, Pa. The department has been newly 
created by the State Council of Education. 


Howarp I. DILLINGHAM, at present a student in the 
School of Education, Syracuse University, has been ap- 
pointed Dean of the College of Business Administra- 
tion, Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey, effective 
September 1. 


WILLarp S. For, chief deputy superintendent of 
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the Los Angeles public schools, has been appointed to 
the superintendency of the Glendale, Calif., schools. 


EpwIn O. Grover has been named to the newly- 
created position of vice-president at Rollins College, 
Winter Park, Fla. He will assist in the development 
of the financial program of the college. 


GEORGE W. HALL, who began his service as prin- 
cipal and superintendent of the San Mateo (Calif.) 
school district on January 1, 1894, and who has served 
the district continuously since, resigned March 1. In 
recognition of his service, said to be the longest in 
continuous occupancy in an administrative post in the 
United States, the Central School was renamed the 
George W. Hall School. 


E. H. HEREFORD, formerly superintendent of the 
Corpus Christi, Texas, public schools, is now college 
examiner for the Texas state department of education. 


J. Davip Houser, president of J. David Houser and 
Associates, Measurement of Attitudes, New York City, 
and one-time National Historian of Phi Delta Kappa, 
died of a heart attack at his home in Daren, Conn., 
on May 11, 1938. Burial was at Meadeville, Pa., his 
birthplace. 


CHARLES HUBBARD Jupp, for thirty years head of 
the department of education, University of Chicago, 
retired from active duty, on June 29. Dr. Judd, whose 
contribution to education in this country has been 
momentous, especially in the field of secondary educa- 
tion, will not retire from work in education, but will 
continue his interests through research and writing. 


B. FRANK KYKER has been appointed research 
specialist in commercial education in the Office of Edu- 
cation. 


Kar_ C. LEEBRICK, dean of the college of liberal 
arts at Syracuse University, will assume the duties of 
president of Kent State University early in July. 


GorDON N. MacKENzIE, assistant professor of ed- 
ucation at Stanford University and supervisor of stu- 
dent teachers there, will be the new principal of the 
Wisconsin High School, Madison, Wisc. 


SAM MCALISTER has been appointed first assistant 
state superintendent of public instruction for Texas. 
He was formerly a member of the faculty at the North 
Texas State Teachers College, Denton, Texas. 


FeLix M. Massey, dean of students at the Univer- 











sity of Tennessee, was elected to the presidency of a 
newly-organized Citizens Law and Order League of 
Knoxville and Knox County, Tenn. The purpose of 
the organization is to improve conditions of law 
enforcement in the area. 


Harry V. Masters, dean of the College of Edu- 
cation at Drake University, has been elected president 
of Albright College, Reading, Pa. Doctor Masters, 
who is thirty-five years old, has been dean at Drake 
since 1936. 


Car D. MoRNEWECK, formerly assistant professor 
of education at the University of Pittsburgh, is now 
chief of the state division of child accounting and re- 
search and director of the bureau of administration 
and finance in the Pennsylvania state department of 
public instruction. 


Louis NUusBAUM, associate superintendent of 
schools in Philadelphia, has been named acting super- 
intendent during the leave of absence granted EDWIN 
C. BROOME. 


Roy A. OLNEY, for fifteen years in the teacher- 
training department for vocational agriculture at West 
Virginia University, has resigned to take a similar post 
at Cornell University, in the Rural Education depart- 
ment. 


R. T. Proctor, registrar of the Henderson State 
Teachers College, Arkadelphia, Ark., has been hon- 
ored by having a new building on the campus named 
for him. 


GEORGE W. RIGHTMIRE, for the past 12 years presi- 
dent of Ohio State University, has resigned, effective 
July 1. 

THEODORE SAAM, for the past seven years super- 
intendent of schools at Elgin, Ill., has notified the 
board of education that he will not be a candidate for 
re-election when his contract expires this summer. 


CHARLES E. SPENCER of High Point, N. C., is now 
in charge of health and physical education work in 
the department of public instruction of North Caro- 
lina. 


PauL W. STODDARD, instructor in English at Bulke- 
ley High School, Hartford, Conn., will be the prin- 
cipal of the first regional high school in New England, 
soon to be erected at Canaan, Conn. The new school 
will serve an area of 250 square miles embracing seven 
towns, and will open in the fall of 1939. 


Louis L. THURSTONE has been named to head the 
department of psychology without the title of chair- 
man at the University of Chicago, succeeding HARVEY 
L. Carr, chairman, who retires this year. Doctor 
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Thurstone also has been awarded the Charles F. Grey 
Distinguished Service Professorship formerly held by 
CHARLES H. Jupp, retired chairman of the department 
of education at Chicago. 


RALPH W. TYLER will assume the duties as Dean 
and head of the department of education, University 
of Chicago, with the opening of the Fall quarter. Dr. 
Tyler, who received his Ph.D. from Chicago, has been 
in the department at Ohio State University as Profes- 
sor of Education. 


Harry L. UPPERMAN, president of Baxter Sem- 
inary, Baxter, Tenn., since 1923, has been elected to 
the chancellorship of Nebraska Wesleyan University. 


HERMAN B. WELLS, dean of the school of business 
at Indiana University since 1935, has been named to 
the presidency of the institution. He is said to be the 
youngest president of any state university, and will 
be thirty-six years old on June 7. 


Meetings and Conferences 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK for 1938 is planned 
for November 6-12, with the following daily themes: 
Sunday—Achieving the Golden Rule; 
Monday—Developing Strong Bodies and Able 
Minds; 
Tuesday—Mastering Skills and Knowledge; 
Wednesday—Attaining Values and Standards; 
Thursday—Accepting New Civic Responsibilities ; 
Friday—Holding Fast to Our Ideals of Freedom; 
Saturday—Gaining Security for All. 


A CONVENTION OF STUDENT-GOVERNMENT OF- 
FICERS and their faculty advisers will be held in New 
York City, June 28-30, in connection with the summer 
meeting of the N. E. A. “Quality in Citizenship” and 
“Laying the Foundation for Tomorrow's World” will 
serve as themes for the student and teacher groups, 
respectively. Five general sessions, many conferences, 
and small discussion groups are planned. The students 
will discuss the adoption of the “Code for the Good 
Citizen of the American High School.” 


New FELLOWSHIP MEETING. The Progressive Ed- 
ucation Association, the United States section of the 
New Education Fellowship, plans a Pacific meeting of 
the Fellowship at Honolulu, June 19-25, on the 
theme: “Education for Democracy in a World at Con- 
flict.” In addition to general assemblies, forum dis- 
cussions, and study conferences, a number of inter- 
national teas are planned. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE PUBLICITY ASSOCIATION. At 
the annual convention held during the last week in 
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June at the University of Pittsburgh, Robert X. 
Graham, University of Pittsburgh, was chosen as 
president. New Orleans, Louisiana, was named as the 
site for the 1939 convention. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION CONFERENCE. The annual 
conference sponsored by the School of Business of 
the University of Chicago will be held June 30 and 
July 1 on the theme, ‘Business as a Social Institution.” 
The interpretations resulting from an acceptance of the 
sense of the theme, and the educational program and 
procedures involved will provide the bases for the dis- 
cussions and addresses. Speakers will include indi- 
viduals from both business and education fields. 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER CONFERENCES. The an- 
nual Institute of Speech Arts and Sciences will be held 
at the University of Denver, July 18-29, with a pro- 
gtam stressing new developments of speech as re- 
lated to modern educational methods and the recent 
contributions to speech theory and practice. Dem- 
onstrations will be presented, and a seminar in play- 
writing and folk drama will be held during the after- 
noons of the second week of the Institute. 

A Health and Physical Education Conference will 
be conducted during the first term of the summer 
quarter. Lectures and round-table discussions will be 
held on the subjects comprehended by the title of the 
conference, and on community recreation. Discussion 
will concern aspects of the program at all school levels, 
and will also include problems of mental health, de- 
linquency, and related matters. 


WRriITERS’ CONFERENCE. The University of New 
Hampshire will inaugurate a writers’ conference, Au- 
gust 1-11. Speakers will include Robert P. Tristram, 
Gladys Hasty Carroll, Carl Carmer, Timothy E. Fuller, 
and others. William E. Harris, a literary counsel of 
Boston, will serve as publishing adviser for conference 
members. Carroll S. Towle of the English faculty will 
direct the meetings. 


Onlo STATE UNIversITY INstITUTES. A Guidance 
Institute will be the first of five education conferences 
to be held at Ohio State University this summer. The 
institute, planned for those concerned with the coun- 
seling of high-school and college students, will be held 
June 13-17. A Progressive Education Institute will be 
held in two sections. The first, June 21-24, will direct 
attention to elementary-school practices; the second, 
August 16-19, will be about secondary-school prob- 
lems. 

An Institute on School Health is announced for 
June 30, July 1-2. Representatives of the state depart- 
ments of health and education and of the general 
medical profession will join the university in this 
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project. The Institute for School Administrators will 
be held July 12-15. The final institute will be on visual 
instruction in higher education. 


STANFORD EDUCATION CONFERENCES. A Confer- 
ence on Early Childhood Education will be held under 
the joint auspices of the California Association for 
Childhood Education and the School of Education of 
Stanford University, July 5-6. General-session themes 
will be: “Implications of Growth Needs in Early 
Childhood Education,” “Changing Practices to Meet 
Growth Needs in Early Childhood,” and ‘‘Society’s 
Concern for Early Childhood Education.” Speakers 
will include Lois Hayden Meek, Winifred Bain, Wil- 
liam H. Kilpatrick, and others. More than twenty 
“forum sessions” on detailed topics are also an- 
nounced. 

A Conference on Social Education will follow on 
July 6-10. Among the general-session topics will be: 
“Science and Technology in American Culture”; 
“Planning the Intelligent Use of Natural Resources” ; 
“An Appraisal of Practices and Trends in Social Edu- 
cation,”’ and ‘““Teacher Control and Student Freedom.” 
The speakers will include Lewis Mumford, Paul R. 
Hanna, William Ogburn, Ray Lyman Wilbur, I. James 
Quillen, Grayson N. Kefauver, David E. Trueblood, 
and William H. Kilpatrick. A large number of forum 
sessions are also planned. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION held its 
twenty-first meeting May 6-7 in Washington. Among 
the principal addresses were ““The Education of Teach- 
ers in a Democracy,” by Karl W. Bigelow, director of 
the Commission on Teacher Education; “The Uni- 
versity and the Totalitarian State,” by William E. 
Dodd; ‘Looking Ahead in Secondary Education,” by 
John A. Sexson of Pasadena, Calif., and ‘Schooling 
for Youth in the Light of Adult Education,” by Dor- 
othy Canfield Fisher. A two-hour period was devoted 
to conference sections, which include the American 
Youth Commission, the Financial Advisory Service, 
the Educational Motion Picture Project, and the Co- 
operative Study of Secondary School Standards. 


BETTER PARENTHOOD WEEK. A new “week” to 
link Child Health Day, May 1, and Mother’s Day, May 
8, was sponsored by Parents Magazine. The intention 
was to make an intensive drive to impress parents for- 
cibly with their duties to their children at home, in 
school, and in other departments of their lives. Nu- 
merous educationists were listed on the committee in 
charge of the observance. 


Fourth conference on EDUCATION AND THE Ex- 
CEPTIONAL CHILD was held May 3 under the auspices 
of the child research clinic of the Woods Schools at 
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Langhorne, Pa. The theme was: “The Challenge of 
Progressive Education.” The programs included the 
following addressses: ‘The Inferiority Complex and 
Its Cure,”” by Stanwood Cobb of the Chevy Chase Coun- 
try Day School; “The Nature and Implications of 
Truancy from the Standpoint of the Schools,” by 
J. E. W. Wallin of the department of public instruc- 
tion of Delaware; ‘‘Institutional Rearing as a Factor 
in Delinquency,” by Charles A. Ford of Temple Uni- 
versity ; “Progressive Education Considers the Excep- 
tional Child,” by W. Carson Ryan, Jr., president of 
the Progressive Education Association; ‘Progressive 
Education as It Relates to the Personality of the Ex- 
ceptional Child,” by Robert G. Bernreuter of the 
Pennsylvania State College, and others. 


ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION held its 
forty-fifth annual convention in Cincinnati, April 19- 
23. The convention theme was “Current Opportuni- 
ties and Difficulties in Childhood Education.”” Among 
the topics discussed in study classes were: “Forms of 
Evaluation” ; ‘Home, School, and Neighborhood Re- 
lationships” ; “Organization and Grouping,” and “So- 
cial Studies.” 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY CONFERENCES. The twenty- 
fifth annual conference on Educational Measurements 
was held April 13. Among the addresses were: “The 
Value of the Dictaphone in Diagnosing Difficulties in 
Addition,” by Merrill T. Eaton of the Indiana Uni- 
versity; “A Measurement Program in a City School 
System,”” by George Melcher, superintendent of the 
Kansas City, Missouri, schools; “Measure in Arith- 
metic,” by Frederic B. Knight of Purdue University ; 
and “Intellectual Growth Based on Longitudinal 
Studies,” by Frank N. Freeman of the University of 
Chicago. 

The fifteenth annual Conference on Elementary Su- 
pervision was held April 18. Nila B. Smith of Indiana 
University spoke on “Trends in Elementary Reading 
Instruction” ; and Gertrude Hildreth of Teachers Col- 
lege spoke on “Individuality: Its Implications for 
Elementary School Procedures and Programs.” 


Annual spring EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE of the 
University of Kansas was held April 1-2 on the gen- 
eral theme: ‘Improvement in Elementary Education.” 
The principal addresses of the event were made by 
William C. Bagley, and included “The Master Teacher 
in a Modern World.” Discussion meetings on various 
phases of elementary education were held both after- 
noons, and several demonstrations and exhibits were 
presented. 


GUIDANCE INsTITUTE. Fundamental principles un- 
derlying the practice of guidance in the public schools 
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will be discussed at a guidance institute to be held at 
the University of New Hampshire on July 13 and 14. 
Speakers will include Edwin A. Lee, director of the 
National Occupational Conference, and Ernest W. 
Butterfield, commissioner of Education for Connecti- 
cut. 


CONFERENCE OF ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS OF 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS. This conference for 
the discussion of important problems in organization, 
administration, and supervision will be held at the 
University of Chicago. Members of the staff and visit- 
ing instructors will lead the discussion groups which 
will meet in the Club Room of Judson Court, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, during the week of July 18-22. 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE GEOLOGY TEACHERS. 
A new association, the group met at Augustana Col- 
lege, Rock Island, Illinois, during May. Geology 
teachers from a number of colleges were present. Dr. 
Fryell, Augustana, was chosen president; Dr. Miner, 
Cornell College, named vice-president; and Profes- 
sor Clark, Drury College, elected secretary-treasurer. 


CONFERENCE ON PROBLEMS OF READING Dis- 
ABILITY. More than 900 attended the sessions of this 
University of Chicago conference, held June 24 and 
25. Special attention was paid to the differing prob- 
lems of reading disability at various grade levels. 


SAN JosE NATURE SCHOOL. West Coast School of 
Nature Study announces its eighth annual summer 
program in the out of doors as follows: Yosemite 
National Park—Yosemite Lodge, June 19 to 25; June 
26 to July 2; Monterey Peninsula—Asilomar, July 4 
to 10. 


DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL. The School of Educa- 
tion at the University of California is conducting a 
demonstration elementary school during the summer 
session of 1938. Sessions will be held daily, Monday 
through Friday, 9:00 a. m. to 12:00 m., from June 27 
to August 5. Work will be carried on in the Hillside 
School, corner of LeRoy and Buena Vista avenues. 


Driver EpucaTION. The University of Denver is 
offering, in co-operation with the American Automo- 
bile Association and other organizations interested in 
safety education, a training course for high-school 
teachers, designed to make them effective teachers of 
safety courses in the high schools. 


GENERAL EDUCATION CONFERENCE. Under the 
leadership of specialists in various fields a series of 
conferences will be held at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, during the two-week period, July 25- 
August 5. General education, Kindergarten-Nursery 
School, The Education of Teachers, and Secondary- 
Education will be among the topics for discussion. 








AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. Mem- 
bers of this association will hold their annual meet- 
ing at Ohio State University, from September 7 
to 10. Three other organizations will hold meetings 
at the same time and place: The Psychometric So- 
ciety, The Society for the Psychological Study of So- 
cial Issues, and the American Association of Applied 
Psychologists. 


Publications 


Paul H. Hanus, Adventuring in Education. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1937. Pp. 259. $2.00. 


Hanus, the first teacher of education at Harvard, pre- 
sents in this book an autobiography of his career in the 
field, and presents in the narrative many sidelights on 
the expansion of education in the United States. His 
comments on James, Miinsterberg, and other personal- 
ities make interesting reading. 

S. E. Frost, Jr., Is American Radio Democratic? Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1937. Pp. xv + 234. $2.50. 
As criteria for his study, Frost says that radio will 

serve democracy to the extent that it functions to de- 
stroy barriers between individuals and groups to the 
end that experience may be shared and activity gov- 
erned by the results of such sharing, to create indi- 
viduals whose minds are open to the consideration of 
these results and who are flexible enough in thought 
and action to employ them effectively. 

He finds that station owners are usually absolute dic- 
tators as to station policy and practice. He believes 
that advertising via radio will function to produce a 
social situation adaptable to the democratic way only 
when it serves as a program balance, and when it ceases 
to exert pressure, misrepresentation, and emulation 
upon listeners. In theory, the interest of the public is 
paramount. 

The present system makes possible much that can be 
judged as democratic, but the commercial foundation 
makes inevitable the subordination of public welfare 
to private or corporate gain. He recommends a system 
of control by a commission free from undue pressure 
of interested groups but still sensitive to the public 
will democratically expressed. 

S. E. Frost, Jr., Education's Own Stations. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1937. Pp. xiv +481. $4.00. 

Frost has provided a detailed analysis of the history 
of all licenses issued by the Federal government to edu- 
cational institutions for the purpose of broadcasting. 
The report covers a 16-year period, from 1921 to 1936, 
and is noteworthy especially for its evident complete- 
ness. Educational institutions are arranged alphabet- 
ically, with historical and factual data in chronological 
sequence. The name of the individual furnishing the 
data is included at the end of each unit. 
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E. D. Grizzell, American Secondary Education. New York: 
Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1937. Pp. xi + 312. $2.00. 


The relation of sociological factors and the second- 
ary school have been especially emphasized in this 
volume. Thus, considerable attention has been given 
to American youth, the proper program of education 
for youth, and the guidance function. History, meth- 
ods, and administration are all treated from the socio- 
logical point of view. 

Harl R. Douglass, Secondary Education for Youth in Modern 
America. Washington: American Council on Education, 
1937. Pp. x + 137. 

Basically an exposition of Douglass’ philosophy of 
secondary education, rather than a specific study of or- 
ganization, methods, or curriculum, this volume pre- 
sents a generalized view of the field lying between 
the tool-learning and the specialization stages, includ- 
ing the common first two college years. 

Douglass gives particular attention to the results of 
the impact of recent changes in American life on sec- 
ondary education. His secondary school would aim to 
develop the individual as both a citizen and a person- 
ality ; its curriculum emphasis, organization, and meth- 
ods would be noticeably different from the current 
standard pattern. 

His basic theses and proposals are gathered together 
in relatively brief form in the closing chapter and seem 
to summarize the volume. 

Frederick L. Whitney, The Elements of Research. New York: 
Prentice-Hall Inc., 1937. Pp. xvii + 616. $3.50. 
Whitney's aim in writing this volume apparently 

has been to create a handbook to guide the worker 
through the whole field of research, beginning with 
such generalized problems as the reflective thinking 
concerned in making a research study and continuing 
through the specific methods of handling problems and 
reports in specific fields or classifications. He concludes 
his work with a chapter on the research report in which 
he treats of style, standards of form, levels of discus- 
sion, the evaluation of the report, and other features. 

The fields of research to which Whitney directs at- 
tention are classified as follows: descriptive, historical, 
experimental, philosophical, prognostic, curriculum, 
sociological, and creative research. He has presented 
each classification in a somewhat uniform fashion, con- 
sidering the definition of the classification, the technics, 
criteria, evaluation, a summary, and “research exer- 
cises."" Thirty-five tables, three figures, and biblio- 
graphical material are also included. 


Henry D. Rinsland, Constructing Tests and Grading in Ele- 
mentary and High-School Subjects. New York: Prentice- 
Hall Inc., 1937. Pp. xvi + 323. $2.85. 

Rinsland takes the view that informal tests are of 
more value for diagnosis and grading in most subjects 
than published standardized tests, which must be more 
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general than specific. Many forms of objective tests, 
with rules for their construction, are presented in this 
volume. Many sample test items, both good and bad, 
are included. 

Two improved methods of grading, one a clinical 
record which is technical and designed for use by 
teachers and school officials, the other a practical type 
that can be used in reporting progress to parents, are 
presented. 

The book is intended to make available the meth- 
ods of building reliable and valid objective tests, to 
suggest methods of grading subjective examinations 
better than those commonly employed, and to teach 
the use of a grading system that is reliable, valid, and 
comprehensive. 


Elmer R. Eglow, Statistics in Education and Psychology. New 

York: Prentice-Hall Inc., 1937. Pp. ix+ 180. $2.75. 

In this volume are compiled the fundamental prin- 
ciples of statistical interpretation, computation, and 
tables needed for ordinary statistical research. Fre- 
quent reference is made to well-known statistical 
writers, especially in the sections on interpretation and 
use. Each measure is treated through definition, inter- 
pretation and use, formulas, sampling error, derivation 
of formulas, mathematical properties, and methods of 
calculation. 


Robert D. Cole and James B. Tharp, Modern Foreign Lan- 
guages and Their Teaching. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1937. Pp. xii + 640. $3.00. 

In this enlarged revision of Cole’s text, made by 
Tharp, the authors attempt to sum up the best that has 
been written on the teaching of French, German, and 
Spanish. The point of view of the book is that all sub- 
jects must contribute to the general objectives of edu- 
cation, thus implying that the first step in planning any 
course is a consideration of objectives. The extensive 
references of the former edition have been culled in 
order to present what the authors believe to be the most 
significant and useful materials for additional reading. 
In addition to a rearrangement of the former materials, 
which included the development, objectives, methods, 
supervision, place of language in the schools, measure- 
ment, and other problems, a chapter on research and 
experimentation has been added. 


George T. Bresnahan and W. W. Tuttle, Track and Field Ath- 
letics. St. Louis: C. V. Mosby Company, 1937. Pp. 497. 
Essentially a textbook for the track and field coach, 

this volume treats in minute detail the conditioning 

and training of athletes for each event. Comparative 

marks in competition are given for all events, and a 

concluding chapter recites the recent advances in the 

study of track techniques. The book contains many il- 

lustrations of correct form, diagrams, and graphs. 
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George W. Hunter, Herbert E. Walter, and George W. 
Hunter III, Biology, the Story of Living Things. New 
pan American Book Company, 1937. Pp. x + 670. 
In this new college text, the basic understandings of 

biology are treated with particular reference to their 

uses in the life of the organism. Section titles, which 
include “The Maintenance of Species,” “The Chang- 
ing World,” and “Man as a Conqueror,” illustrate the 
manner in which material has been handled. A glos- 
sary chapter of definitions and terms, called “Roll 

Call,” is placed in the body of the text, but the authors 

specifically direct that it be used when and as needed. 

The text contains an abundance of illustration and line 

drawing. Each chapter opens with a topical and more 

extended pre-view. 


Sol Bloom, The Story of the Constitution. Washington: 
United States Constitution Sesquicentennial Commission, 
1937. Pp. 192. $1.00. 


This volume seems to cover not only the develop- 
ment of the Constitution but also many other interest- 
ing matters, such as the literal text of Washington’s 
farewell address; the national development under the 
constitution, with maps; and the history of the Great 
Seal. Portraits and sketches of the signers of the instru- 
ment are also included. Although the preface indicates 
that Bloom planned and edited the book, main respon- 
sibility for the accuracy of its content is credited to 
David M. Matteson, under whose immediate super- 
vision it was prepared. 

The Fifth Yearbook of School Law. Edited by M. M. Cham- 


bers. Washington: American Council on Education, 1938. 
Pp. 150. $1.00. 


In addition to the 16 chapter-titles that appeared last 
year, the current edition of this compendium on recent 
school law includes “Teachers: Retirement, Pensions, 
and Workmen’s Compensation;” ‘Teachers’ Retire- 
ment in New York City,” and a revised title, “State and 
Municipal Institutions of Higher Education,” the ad- 
dition being the “municipal” institutions. The appen- 
dices include “Social Welfare Services of Public 
Schools,” “Control of School Expenditures through 
Budgetary Legislation,” “A Constitutionally Independ- 
ent State University,” and a summary of recent theses 
and dissertations. The index to jurisdictions and the 
topical index are included, but shifted to the end of the 
volume. 


Cecil H. Allen, Legal Principles Governing Practice Teaching 
in State Teachers Colleges, Normal Schools and Public 
Schools. Nashville, Tenn.: George Peabody College for 
Teachers, 1937. Pp. xiii + 160. 

Allen has given in considerable detail the legal prin- 
ciples governing practice teaching as derived from stat- 
utory law, constitutional provision, court ruling and 
opinion, regulations of state departments of education, 
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and existing contracts and agreements between college 
and public-school authority. 

As the result of his study, he has made several pages 
of recommendations which, if followed, would tend to 
clear up the rather ambiguous situation in which the ad- 
ministration of practice teaching is found. 


Luther J. Bennett, Secretarial Assistance in Teachers Colleges 
and Normal Schools. New York: Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1937. Pp. xviii + 100. $2.00. 


This report is the outgrowth of replies to a series of 
five questionnaires sent to 155 teachers colleges and 
normal schools. Included are considerable factual ma- 
terial and comparisons between types of schools, with 
numerous tables. Bennett believes that declining reve- 
nues will lead to a development of scientific manage- 
ment in college offices, and that if productivity can be 
increased materially, the administrator of a teachers’ 
college ‘‘need have no fear of the effect on the total 
budget”” caused by increased secretarial assistance. 
Only 41 per cent of the teachers’ colleges and 26 per 
cent of the normal schools furnish secretarial assistance 
to the instructional office. In 25 per cent of the schools, 
no secretarial assistance to instructors is offered either 
by the central or instructional offices. 


Other publications received include: 


Bibliography of Research Studies in Education, 1935-1936. 
Bulletin, 1937, No. 6. Washington: Office of Education, 
1937. Pp. xiv + 338. $.30. 

Advisory Committee on Education. Report of the Committee. 
Washington: United States Government Printing Office, 
1938. Pp. xi + 243. $.35. 

Educational Policies Commission. Research Memorandum on 
Education in the Depression. Bulletin 28, 1937. New 
York: Social Science Research Council, 1937. Pp. xi+ 173. 
$1.00. 

A Bibliography on Education in the Depression. Educational 
Policies Commission. Washington: National Education 
Association and American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, 1937. Pp. 118. $.50. 

The Structure and Administration of Public Education in the 
United States. Educational Policies Commission. Wash- 
ington: National Education Association and American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, 1937. Pp. 16. 

Committee on Social-Economic Goals of America. Implica- 
tions of Social-Economic Goals for Education. Washing- 
ton: National Education Association, 1937. Pp. 126. 
$.25. 

L. A. Woods. Public School Laws of the State of Texas. Bul- 
letin No. 382. Austin, Texas: State Department of Edu- 
cation, 1938. Pp. 291. 

Publicity Problems. Proceedings of the Eighteenth Annual 
Convention of the American College Publicity Association. 
Edited by Robert X. Graham. Pittsburgh, Pa.: American 
College Publicity Association, 1937. Pp. 169. 





NOW is the time to subscribe to Education Ab- 
Stracts for the Professional Library in your school sys- 
tem. Have it all next year for $4.00. 
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The Purpose of Our Schools 


“The all-important question still remains: By what 
spirit are our schools animated? Do they cultivate the 
higher faculties in the nature of childhood—its con- 
science, its benevolence, a reverence for whatever is 
true and sacred? Or are they only developing upon a 
grander scale, the lower instincts and selfish tendencies 
of the race? . . . Knowing as we do that the founda- 
tions of national greatness can be laid only in the in- 
dustry, the integrity, and the spiritual elevation of the 
people, are we equally sure that our schools are form- 
ing the character of the rising generation upon the 
everlasting principles of duty and humanity?” 

HorRACE MANN. 





Inferiority 


Self-confidence is one characteristic upon which 
a wholesome and healthful personality is built. If a 
child feels that he is successful in the majority of his 
activities, however he may define success, he expects, 
in more or less conscious fashion, to be able to cope 
with new situations as they arise and consequently is 
not worried and is not likely to lead a maladjusted life. 
If, however, he does not achieve success, or if he has 
fears that he is not equal to the demands of his life 
as they loom before him, he is subject to worries which 
express themselves in a variety of ways. He may be- 
come rebellious and anti-social, he may withdraw from 
hard reality by absorbing himself in daydreaming, 
he may cover up evidence of failure by lying or bluff- 
ing, but through it all runs the deterrent of inferiority, 
conscious or unconscious, which, like a dragging brake 
upon an automobile, retards progress and sets up in- 
ternal friction. 

The obligation of teachers and parents is clearly 
indicated. If a child is to develop confidence in him- 
self, it is essential that the adults with whom he as- 
sociates have confidence in his worth as an individual, 
whether moron or genius; and particularly, that they 
express this confidence in terms of praise for specific 
acts of conduct and temperamental tendencies. When 
the child fails to exhibit right behavior he must of 
course, be criticized ; but the ratio of praise to censure 
should be, shall we say, three to one. The child, if he 
is to be free from inferiority feelings and to develop a 
reasonable level of self-confidence, must have much 
more commendation than criticism. His feeling of 
success in his early years is tragically dependent upon 
the persistent approval of his parents and teachers.— 
W. W. Charters, Ohio State University Educational 
Research Bulletin. 
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TEACHING: A MAN’S JOB 


will be off the press in book form before school opens in the fall. Place your order now for 
enough copies to supply the senior young men in your school. Teachers colleges and 


universities order now for the freshmen and sophomores next fall. Prices on page 
215 of this issue of the journal. Orders should be addressed to Phi Delta Kappa, 2034 


Ridge Road, Homewood, Illinois. 

















